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Chapter 1 

EARLY YEARS OF PRIVILEGE 


Length of days has been granted to me, and the years have been 
crowded with advantages and opportunities. It is now a long time since 

I was born on January 19, 1871, just before Paris surrendered in the 

u>as 

Franoo-Prussian War. . One wanders if ever there eassasetet a generation 


■which witnessed social changes equal in depth and breath to those ‘riiioh 

A 

have taken place j from 1871 to 1904, 

The imperialist powers of Europe rounded out their empires, and 
then saw them shattered by war and revolution,,?, The American frontier 


has been pushed far beyond the shorelines of the Pacific % J Two world 
/ •cf’S 


have rooked the very foundations of civilisation. The United States 


and Soviet Russia have emerged as leaders of huge olasing coalitions. 
China and India now have to be reckoned with as woe* powers, and all 
Africa is awakening. Soienoe and technology have plaoed in human hands 
means of fabulous production, while improved communication and trans¬ 
portation have bound together the peoples of the nations in one vast 
neighborhood. 

In the summer of 1889 I began to travel with my father, and have 

been moving about on the continents and across the oceans ever since. 

I have seen history in the making in many parts of the wsMi, and have 

A 

known personally some of its chief architects. Hundreds of times in 

many lands I have talked with men of power in polities and education 

and religion. And it has been ny joy to form warm friendships with 

some of the great souls of the age. On the back page of the New 

Testament which I have carried since 1917 are the autographs of Mahatma 

Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagarna, Sigmund Rhee, Charles F. 

Andrews, V„ S. Asariah, Samuel M 0 Zwamer. I have been identified 

with several of the creative movements of these momentous years. 

■my 

It is natural, therefore, that.I have an urge to share some of 

A 

experiences with the reader,, 
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In 1889 he was appointed one of the two receivers of the bankrupt 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, bjr his local friend Judge Brewer, 
for whom my youngest brothewas namef and who later served as 
a member of the Supreme Court of the IjjHfl gfct United States* He proved to 
be a oapable executive and helped to restore the railroad to solvency, 
but exhausted himself in the effort* While we were on vacation in the 
high, mountain?- of Colorado, in 1894, he suffered a stroke and died immediately* 
He was a reserved, quiet-spoken man, thoughtful and kindly, with a,wholesome 
and enduring influenoe on all of us. 


My mother, Margaret Louise Eddy, was the dynamie and decisive , 
individual of the household* Indeed, she was one of the most amazing 
persons I have ever known, and.remained unique and refreshing until her 
death at eighty-six* She was born in l£48, and in -the middle fifties 
her father. Miles Norton, and the family moved to Leavenworth, when the 
west was really wild, with vast herds of buffalo roaming the prairie, and 

b' 

frequent wars with the Indians* The fact that a short time she went to 

A 

school with Buffalo Bill, who ms two years younger, helps to place her* 

US ho A* eC CLCgoi'r‘*d ■S'ot /l ) ® 

Miles Norton died when mother was ten#»f 


She grew up rapidly and at fourteen went away to Elmira College 
in far off New York* At sixteen she was again in Kansas teaching school, 
and then back to Vassar in one of the early classes* There she suffered 
severely from headaches due to the ignoranoo of the ooculist idio fitted 


her with glasses* Mp&ipC'toto* it was less difficult for father in her 

A * 

senior year^to persude her to marry him without delay « eve's 

Mother was gifted with personality and would have stood out in any 

group anywhere. She was a precocious iskslma student with a brilliant 
covx c C yn^JeHaW/c •/-hi'rs-t c-v /• 

and penetrating mind, Equally remarkable was her strength of determin- 

? r* 

ation* There were times idien she seemed to be nine-tenths will, and 
she was driven by terrific moral earnestness* Under other circumstances 
she might have outdone Carrie Nation with her hatohet* To the very marrow 
she was a reformer, with irrepressible zeal to set things straight* 

And this quality persisted until the end of her days* 
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were a happy family* and should hare been beeause we were 

blessed with the souroes of joy. There was never ary anxiety about 

where the next meal was to come from* and we were never hounded by debt- 

collectors. Discord between father and mother never jarred the household. 

lfo were reared in an atmosphere of affection and consideration. Such 

mid-west 

advantages as were provided-t>yy a river t town in the seventies and eighties 

*o\/€Y~ ^ n 

we enjoyed. . R e ligiou a-tr-alaing- Jbggan_early. and 
A 

tl n n r 1 ^Tnm h , j^Tiiare was plenty -of discipline in the home* but no 

repression. We were taught to think for ourselves and our opinions 

were respeoted. We practiced freedom of speech and no member of 

the family was immune from friendly assault. We learned to take 

criticism without rancor, even when it mo sharp and 

got beneath the skin. (&<?''» -tram/rlj e/c 

I was the oldest child, Dana ms next, and Brewer ms the youngest. 

Our only sisted died early when I ms five. For the most part we enjoyed 

good health, although I had a bad time with scarlet fever for some 

months. Dana grew to manhood, married Katherine Willard, prepared 

himself at Johns Hopkins to be a medical missionary, but ms carried 

away shortly after his graduation. Brewer went to Yale, where he^aetive 

in the famous missionary group, and later became home secretary of 

/\ 

the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the Congre¬ 
gational Church, serving in that capaiity until his death in 
/ We had the normal enjoyments of growing boys in a favorable 
^environment, including camping and hunting. 

I can never be sufficiently grateful for the wisdom of our parents 
in our religious training. There was no morbidity and sense of impending 
doom in the religion we absorbed, no fear of hell-fire and eternal 
damnation. As we grew older we were nurtured on Henry Drummond and 
Lyman Abbott. The local Congregational Church derived its heritage 
from New England, and ms a liberalising and stimulating influence in 
our lives. And what we were taught^we witnessed in the lives of our 


parents* 
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la looking back over my boyhood, it is difficult to envisage 
a situation in which I could have been happier or 

V "" ■■uore invigorating influences. Chief of all was an extraordinarily 
joyous home and growth into a satisfying religious experience. 

From Leavenworth High School I went to Phillips Andover Academy, and 
then to Yale, where I ms graduated in the class of «B. In those days I 

A 

had serious trouble with my sight, due to the failure of t^*ooculist to 

\ A 

fit me with glasses which correct^ ny anti ghat ism. At prep school I 

A 

took the scientific course, and at Yale mm engineering in the 

Sheffield Scientific School. Ify grades were mediocre, sixth in high 

school, third in Phillips Andover, and half way down the class at Yale. 

In looking over some things that I have written through the years, 

I find a chapter, "Education and Mis-Education," where I mde a vigorous 
the 

indictment of entire system of education then prevailing, My complaint 
was that education was too materialistie, too much a mass performance, 
tee dogmatic, and failed to create in the student a thirst for krmwledge 
and a habit of zestful study. It is possible that I ms reading back into 


ay 


experience, observations and convictions of later years. Even so. 


I cannot recall a single inspiring teaeher in the fourteen years of ay 
schooling. The one exception is a brief moment when I oame under the 
spoil of William Rainey Harper. Then, too, I had the good fortune in 
my personal reading to fall in love with Milton, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning. 

Even though I did not get much education in college, I a 

sleighand skating. 


thoroughly good time, with athletics, proms and dances, and general 

A 

hilarity. On reeerd is ny achievement with a military esssy which 
won a prize of twenty —five dollars. I declined membership in one of 
the best fraternities, and 


always been glad that I did. I kept 


morally straight and escaped the regrets of many students. 


The summers of that period were spent traveling 


the country 


with my father and 


other members of our family. As receiver of 


the railway, he was entitled to use a private car and itweesS on passes 

A 

anywhere in the United States. Thus I began the life of travel which 
has continued until -this day. The summer I was graduated from Yale, 
with a friend I toured parts of Europe, seeing sights as any tourist. 
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Our entire family had a delightful experience the following summer in 

visiting 

the Swiss mountains, and^the show places of Burepe, 

fhe iW#*. course of ny life wan changed by going with the Yale 

delegation to the Northfield student conference in the summer of 1890, 

** 1* 3 “ lor y« ar * ' I oon,«tt.d t. go to thii 

fa*Airtnf but 

religious^aiMmrTtajj, »e^not until At assurance was ; given that I 

would have a good time with baseball, track events, am swimming. 

There I cam'under the influence of Dwight K Moody. When I heart him 

read the text, "If any man tiiirst, let him come and drinki from 

rivers," 

within him^hall flowaq|9 and listened to his ohallenge, I was 
possessed^wtA desire to make my own life oount. A Bible training class 
under James MeConaughy proved to be signifiosnt/because out of it 
came,a few months late*,an invitation to join the staff of the Twenty- 
third Street Branch of the Y, M. C. A. in New York, 

Thus it happened that after leaving Yale, I spent a year in Association 
0 work in New York. For the first time I OHM was brought in touch 

with life in the raw. % previous experiences had been in a ssmll 

. . respectable 

town, in school and college communities, with people.ggpc Now I had 

A 

to deal with the unemployed, the dissolute, men who had failed to nmke 

lust 1 introduced to the problems of a big city. Vy room was 
.. t<mer 

W*Jttta^that of Robert R. MoBunuy in the^An* of the Twenty-third 

Street building. fhe intimate th~him would^ve been 

^ A 

worth the entire year spent there. He was "the ideal secretary," 

"the most oreative individual in the Movement, dn the nineteenth century," 
"with a genius for friendship." The mark he made upon me was ineradicable. 

During this year in New York I made the decision to become a foreign 
missionary, and signed the card of the Student Volunteer Movement. Italy 
experiences combined in prompting me to do this, Hy mother was a walling 
illustration of sense of duty, and from her I caught the crusading 
spirit. At Northfield powerful Influences had played upon me. And 
here was Robert McBurnqr exposing me constantly te the impact of a 
wholly dedicated life 0 
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In preparation for work overseas, I spent two years at Union 
Theological Seminary, working as student assistant to the great preaeher. 
Dr, Charles H. Parkhust, and spending week-ends in college deputation 
work for the Student Volunteer Movement, with Henry Luce and Horace 
Pitkin, The Union of that day was not an inspiring center, and my days 
there were le^s profitable than I had anticipated* Before I transferred 
to Princeton Thologieal Seminary* I spent a year as one of. the secretaries 
of the Student Volunteer Movement* still with Luce and'Pitkin. 


It -is ,difficult -for. this generation of students to realize how 

was the appeal ..of the SVM for us in those days. We were 

passionately eonvinoed that Christ is the hope of m&wlrtwH owri that 

it is inexcusable for Christians te permit vast areas of the earth to 

remain ' personal 

in unoooupied by Christian witnesses. We felt a sense of responsibility 

for the evangelisation of the world in this generation* By that we 

have hear 


meant that every person everywhere should opportunity to the 

* Christ 

a chance to accept and 

A. 


us 

Christian gospel and have 

A 


his way of life, No soldier was ever gripped by a stronger 
sense of duty to do battle for his country than we Volunteers felt 


obliged to take the Christian message to the farthest outreaches of 

& 

the earth. The more the needs of distant peoples were made vivid, and 

the more emphasis was given to the obstacles to be overoams and the 

dangers to be faced, the keener became our eagerness to go, 0VC)~ 

With this - 

StaEMK frame of mind,the Hew Testament became a living document, and 

we read the Acts of the Apostles with throbbing hearts. Our God is a 

living God, and our Christ is a risen Lord, The preoious premises of 

Holy Scripture we took to ourselves personally. We expected great things 

from God, and man GStSa&a&&g> attempt great things for God, The doings 
A A A 

of the early missionaries, Morrison and Carey and Judson, thrilled us 

WA' 

with exhilaration. We were eager to in the writing of a 

<JLy\cL k 


new Acts of the Apostles^ entered into the experience^ which,in 

theological language, is called the fellowship of the saints. Even at 
f>resey>4- 

advanced the mere recollection of those days 

brings a surge of overpowering emotion* 
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The Student Volunteer Movement was only eight years old when I became 
a traveling secretary. It -was born at Mount Herman, Massachusetts, in 1886, 
at one of the most significant gatherings ever held within Christendom. 
Dwight L. Moody invited two hundred and fifty-one students from eighty-seven 
oolleges to some together for sevoral weeks of Bible Study. Vo major 
emphasis on foreign missions was planned, but several students eame with 
determination to enlist men for service in other lands. The leader of this 
group 


Robert P. Wilder, of Prinoeton. Before the eonfereneo ended an 

cards, 

even one hundred students -signed thw-nfrriaatssgxcmgfey offering themselves 

and A 

for missionary service, the Student Volunteer Movement was launched an 
* ^ 

its life-c&asflM career* 


Robert Wilder became the first traveling secretary. He was fallowed 
H. W. Cessum, J. Campbell White, F. A. Seller, 
by Robert V, Speer, wrt-elrbnngesw e xl^JcWii t imdj i iym - if TTftsmnh d Agiflcitw- 

A* 

and D e Willard Iyon 0 It was the latter who enlisted the inseparable 
three for deputation work in the oolleges. I was then offered the 

CV" 

position as traveling secretary. I counted with the proposal that thews 

A 

Pitkin, Luce and myself be named, although just one salary was sellable, 
the three of us w support ourselveso That arrangment was worked 

A 

out and during the aoademie year 1894-95 we were turned loose on the 

colleges ef the east and south and middle west. A enlisted one hundred 
then obtained A 

Volunteer a, and fcnApwfedcmxnUmdm financial resourees to make it possible 

rs 

for a dozen of them to go. 

In the odsaes* of 1895, I crossed the Atl&ntio for thm third trip,te 
* A 

attend the Student Volunteer Convention in Liverpool, where I spoke. 

Just as we were nearing the end ef the voyage, our shipj^ struck 

the rooks and went down off the northern eoast ef Ireland. Fortunately, 
all passengers were rescued. 

The three of us decided to spend a year in Princeton Theological 

time 

Seminary before going to the foreign field. At that all ef us expected 
to work in China. Here we were exposed to extreme and aggressive fund¬ 
amentalism. Many were the heated arguments we had with Professor Warfield 
who was teaching hell-fire and damnation theology We were so eager to 
prepare ourselves that we formed the h&hit of spending two hours in 
private worship early in the morning, the first hour being devoted to 
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zealous study of the Bible, and than a long period of prayor* In the 
diffieult days ahead we wore grateful for thjse hours, and for the habit 
of boginning tho day with God* 

At tho last fflinute, I yielded to tho persuasion of John R 0 Mott 

and went to India to do student work* Pitkin and Inoe sailed for China, 

where the former ms killed by the Boxers in 1900, and where the latter 

had a long and useful career* Before am going the throe of us 

I Mr* Iyon and Mr* Mott that we did not aecept the theory of eternal 

bunding of unrepentant sinners, and wore not going to preach it* 

So I had ooae to the end and to the beginning* One stage of 

life was over and another period opened up before mo* I looked backward 
U KeJ- forward 

with joy and thansgiving, and with eagerness and expectancy. 

Ity life had been orammed with privilege, and showers of blessings were 
Tiin down upon no all the days of my lifo 0 






Chapter 2. 

SHARING AND IN INDIA 

A 

Nearly six decades have passed since Invent to India 3.^1896, 

Memory is-a marvelous gift from:God t amd brings a gorge of Jey'as I 
shares eith you experiences of longrago.’ But memory is not "infallible, 
from it, and with honest desire it is not easy to speekwith 
accuracy a^ut events when»«mory has been piled upon memory in 
successive layers as city has been built open city at gome ancient 
site. The writing of autobiography is therefore a work of archaeology, and 
I must dig through half a century of rapidly accumulating life to 
unearth those early experiences in India. The difficulty of doing 
this is made plain whan I canpare, and sometimes contrast, what I 

actually wrote down in the 4losing years of the nineteenth century 

w<+v, 4 -V 1 _ , haLf a oent ury later 

w!th with my 00 Mk interpretations of those same happenings. 

,-J “ A 


Religious conviction carried me to India, so I ought to begin 
with my faith and hope 0 Salvation was the important word in ay 
vocabulary. Deep and decisive was xay conviction that men needed to 
be saved. By that I meant rescued from the sins of the flesh and of 

A 

the spirit in this world, and prepared for eternal life with God in 

rejection of the theory ef 

the age to come. Ify xI m eternal burning has already been set 

forth, but^fe^jwn*ay I was convinced of the lostness of human souls 0 

Salvation comes through Christ. About this I had no doubt. My 

faith was warm evangelieal Christianity. Never much concerned about 

theological discussions of the deity and divinity and humanity of Jesus, 

how he could at the same time be God a nd man, I livod on the i 

A 

that Jesus is the supreme incarnation, revelation, illustration, of the 
character and purpose of God himself. Salvation is from God, not from 
just any sort of deit^, but from the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christo Therefore my faith was Christ - centered and I preached salvation 
through him with all the fervor of my soul. 

Before going to India, I wrote in 1893 a pamphlet entitled The 
Supreme Decision of a Christian Student , which was printed in successive 
editiongror the next thirty yearso Perhaps I cannot bare my own heart 
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;P< rftun&tely for this purpose, -1 beg almost lartediately to send 
home longaedoTitttswhieh oame to^fce known as "re/port lettore, and' 
»i@f t« no?; Bee rooerd in the for* of attic 1©e» paraphlets, and books. 
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more fully than to share with you short passages from that pamphlet of 
sixty years ago. Among the joys of being a missionary, these were listed, 

^r c rr 3 of 4 .^ e / r °s et ** ** prophet ^ to 

fulfill, -o bring the day the prophets saw} it fill the earth with 
Best ° f a11 * to r ®P® at the Ufe of c hrist to a nation 
J*! not privileged, perhaps, even to be misunderstood, 

ejected, crucified., , Have all the ages offered angels or men a 
greater glory than to carry on the work "which Jesus began"! 

Iw o* tqh?*' 

Included in my exhortation^ were these words/; 

? ot ^sitate to come because of a lurking suspicion that these 
of the P«?Ji reall ^ n ® e f. saving. I listened to the roseate presentations 
bro w_ $! Rell S* oas » and I have studied sympathetically the 

broken and beautiful rays of ethical truth in other faiths, and I 
rejoice in-them. But when it comes to the people themselves, to the 
* h ose religions in daily life, those who know them end *10 
know hrist will agree that the ethnic religions are fundamentally 
inadequate and that these people imperatively need Christ. Of one 
thong I am surea if you oome abroad because of the need you will 
b ® j diBa PP°^ed. You will find downright hard work, a grim 
fight and no romance, but you will find God here and hm*® hearts, 
needy beyond all dewcription. If you believe in Christ as the Saviour 
of the world, if you have real gifts and want to make your life 
oount for most, you will be on the safe side if you place your 
life in the needier half of the world* 

Not only did men need salvation, not only could men be saved 

through Jesus, the Christian messenger has aeoess to resources 

of power adequate for every situation. In those 

re f ied that the 

days we A »sfc»ad* heavily upon the promise fttxgiHnekte) H 0 ]y Spirit *■ 
would be given to A 

A those who would follow its guidance,, True Christians have always 


believed this. 


Pentecost 


& 


was a great day in the life of the early Christian community. "*The 

'— 

Aots of th e Apostles abounds with illustrations of power from God. 

George Pox spoke of that of God in every man, responsive to the inner 
God* s 

light. I had felt^ power flowing into me from Moody and McBumey. 

_ ts -tfw. "n <?e4V/- 

The story of Chrles G„ Finney is a continuing demonstration of power. 


So we missionaries 






prayer as a means of releasing the 


&&*&&&**>* of God. With us prayer was not just a theory, a spiritual 
setting-up/ exercise; it was rather the human spirit entreating the divine 
Spirit to forgive and to purify and to empower. As memory races back 
across the decades, images fill the mind of early morning vigils, «n 
night communion, exalted hours spent with God. We prayed alone and we 
prayed together. I find that report letters written then are saturated 














with references: to the illimitable power of prayer^ and &&m pleadings 
with friends at home to be faithful in intercession* This is the way I 


really felt in those days^ ; 
for 

Oh msfltiK words to tell you the need here in India* Encouraging as 
is the work among the lower castes, the students are standing like 
a rock against Christianity, Nothing but prevailing prayer to call 
down the convicting power of the Noly Spirit can break their oppo¬ 
sition and win them for Christ, ** When I hear of dear Donald Fraser, 
through the poorer of prayer behind him, seeing 600 students brought 
to Christ in the last three months in South Africa* 0 e can you imagine 
how thirsty it makes me for this dear land of India, and it makes 
me turn to plead with all of you at home who are willing to test the 
power of prayer to call down showers of blessings on these students 
and through them upon the three hundred millions of this needy land*.* 
I have time to write one word more. There is no question what to 
write* It is this* Prayl 


And we treasured the Bible, looking upon it as a powerhouse from 
which to gain wisdom and strength for the day* s work* We did not go 
it looking for proof-texts with liiich to win an argument, but to drink 
from its everlasting springs of water 0 Wo really studied the Bible, 
taught the Bible, quoted the Bible 0 In looking back over things that 
I wrote in those days, I come across brief study texts ^Studies in 
Ephesians r*" ^Studies in the Pauline Epistl es^*^Studies in Romans 

^Studies in the Epistles and Revelation of John, - "'Studies in the 

“ appalling suffering 

Acts*'**" Surrounded as we/ were by^ittimwtmfchiiB n—1 and cesspools of 

evil, knowing that men urgently needed salvation, believing implicitly 
S*cred~ 


in Cod* a promises, we zealously searched the Scripture with 

fifasent expectation of being blessed with power 0 

About two years after landing in India, I wrote a little pamphlet, 
A Spiritual Awakening , which was a brief biography of Charles G. Finney, 
the Oberlin evangelist* His life seemed to me to illustrate the things 
I believed and the way I wanted to live* He was a winner of souls, in 
public meetings and in personal pleading* That was exactly what I was 
trying to do* In one of his sermons, Finney pointed out the signs of 
an approaehing revival of religion* (l) When the wickedness of the 
wicked grieveo, humbles, and distresses the Christians* (2) When 
Christians have a spirit of prayer for a revival. (3) When the 
attention of ministers is especially directed to this particular object, 
and when their preaching and other efforts are aimed for 
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th. conversion of slnnors. (4) When Christl™. begin to oonfos, their 
.in. to on. another. (5) Hhen Christian, ar. found willing to th< 
sacrifices necessary to carry it on. 

This little biography -id. re .ding in India and m chIna . p„ rh . p . 
it. chief vain. ,», r it. «ff4 #P on my ounlif. .. J eeneontrat* th. - 

study and,writing of-it. it to preach for ..nvietion »d . 

dooLion. to work diligently at the ta,k of wrou.ing and tra^g Indiw, 
m.for soul ^winning o~g.U_.to enter 


^..ionarioo for th. nnrtnr. of onr o*. livoa. a*, to pr v without 
_epaaing. e.peoially for th. avakenl^ of tho Christian chord, in T~» r _ 
^^pnrifioatlon aid for its onp_ring. . 

Bo reader will be able to enter via. understanding into the work I 
tried to do in India If he ni„„ the .ignifloanoo of the way we nis.ionarie. 

felt and what our d,lvi«,pnrpo., raally B ..d.d ^ 

th. jo.p .1 U th. poworVcod. nnb. salvation, i, ** ^ teid hl , 
upon n» to b. hi. witno... 'in th. moat a.tu.1 l.feit wyaelf te be 

in a,, train of the prophst..^noc.s.or of th* apostles/mi.^ of- 

° f W Lord, follow worker with God in 
divine business* &*t*Y*tj tH JftVf 

w . v vusrrltf f ifte«» years, from * 'IWVtCJ'/ 

% tom in India covered ito MB sijtember, 1896 to^jgg^ mi. 

te *^ fe ** i * t *' P ° r flT * ye ‘ r * 1 « nollege secretary of the Totng 

Christi “ Association for India and Ceylon, and a. secretary of 

the Student Volunteer Movement, Then I 

of the y, M, c. 1 evangelistic secretary «pr 

8ffl»htJn41a AMI d conducted a mission station for tho American Board, of 

th. Congregational Church, dividing oy tin. botwo.n work with student, 
and with the zn&sseso 

Because English was the language of the educational system established 
it India hy *. British. I ^evangsli tho o.llog.. without 

delay, wtrkiug with Hindu and Christian studsnts. Beginning with garden* 

th M rlt&K C&ST& 

ope| of winning oonvorta among^Hindui.aeadutts., I wao soon rosdndrt that 
in the entire history of Christian mission!., in India, few ind.ei were 
th. baptized oenverts from the higher east... After pouring out sy vory 
aoul iu public meetings and personal oonvorsatloj for. yea^J r 'ea„h«i th. 
oonolusion that it would be wiser to devot. major energy to the task of 
strengthening the Christian church hy winning consort, from th. lower 
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e< J rr 


• .aa E ) > ito-i[r on v - 3 - 

. *-:c- r! l -• ;* -f *>: ***: <£- * * ' 1 $ ' * : * 


3 : ' ' Five month s : "affair Arriving in Ihdia.iny flrtt Toluit was published 

i Q XondOR. My Sliver and Gold tfflt was not much, of a book, but it set 
always 

forth an idea whieh has gripped rt»&&&&&» that life is to be held " 
'S' A 

in stewardship, Ify ^eooileetion^s ^that thfs : ili^ l^le : t6lujiie wa»¥ ; ° 

written; as the Vesultof a request : foilbwing iiy addressis at c the c I»ivefpool 

Convention in 1895^ His four chapter^ werer the teaching of the WordjOf w ‘ 

God regarding stewardship, the world's need a demand for ^ristflto Steward- 

ship, the ohuroh'8 use and abuse of the stewardship, tli£ opportunity* of ■ 0 

the hour for Christian 1 stewardship,' These wdrds will show you how f felts 

^We are to derail to the 1 glory of God* Every shilling r opr os eirts twelve 

units of opportunity end responsibility* It will keep a smoker in c r 
tobacco for several days, or preach the gospel for three days in India 
through native lips." Five killings’ nil fdrnish an evening' s amuse " 
ment, or it will keep a boy in a mission day-school for twelve monthso 
Ten bounds will send a native pastor for a whole year through ic 

villages that have never heard the gospel. With such possibilities 
in money, how can we waste even a penny?,,. 'The supreme need of the 
day seems to be a pons crated stewardship empowered by prayero,,. Will 
you today £&£ lay hold of the "mighty power of prayer for the awakening "• 
of His Church and the coming of the Kingdom? 

' is 

This little 4T©' must have been read by a few neople bscause a second 

. r 1 , o t 1 . • :’"r owrs:. •> -• ' <"> 

edition was brought out the next year, 
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castes* by enlisting able young Indians for the Christian ministry and 
and 

Christian education, by training and nurturing students for the Christian 

A 

ministry* 

but 

This decision was hastened by a period of temporary j—* deep 

A 

degression which overwhelmed me in November, 1897. I had been working too 
hard under intense strain, was having trouble sleeping at night, and was 
in agony of disappointment at ny failure to win high oaste converts, and 
was on the verge of nervous collape. Then in Mhow, in Western India, 
after a sleepless night, too exhausted to kneel, I lay on ny faoe 
cried to Goo. for a way out 0 Suddenly, with all the objectivity of a 
spoken word, came the truth* "Whoever drinks and keeps drinking of the 
water I shall give him shall never thirst again* It shall become like 
a well, like a sp ring, like a fountain leaping up forever in fresh life 
within him* ‘''f /Something hap pend to me in that hour beyond my 


understanding or explanation. I was in the position of the blind man 

in the New Testament, "Whereas I was blind, 

I see 0 n I had been depressed, now I was exultant* I had been 

defeated, now I felt triumphant* I had been exhausted, now I felt 

power surging through me 0 I knew that I eould be counted as one of 

■>weh 

the succession of twice-born through the centuries* And from that day 

A 

to this moment, discouragement and despair have never come again* Only 
God knows how many mistakes I have made since then, how many failures 


ay record,. But day in and day out, through the years, 

K A 

the fountain within has continued to bubble up with life-sustaining water* 

In New Testament days this was called miracle* Name it itiatever you will, 

it has been the supreme reality of ny life for sixty wondrous years 0 
shared with 


I have 


this experience Am a thousand audiences all 
individuals A 

over the earth, and always n have told me it brought new faith and 
into A 

determination sin their own lives* 


A 

Just one year later, on November 10, 1898, I was married te Hiss 
Maud Arden* This was unexpeoted, to say the leaeb, because as a joke 
I had helped form an Anti-Matrimonial League, and had boasted that I 


Rer 


would never be ensnared. Bait I had reckoned without the lady* Her father, 
R. Arden, had been an Anglican missionary in India* On the return 
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_, . collapse 

voyage after furlough in England, Maud/Arden saw her father at her feet 

A 

after conducting the ship* s service/ and die immediately. Within a few 

. V 

introduced to her in the home of a friend in Bombay. 

I capitulated on the spot iriien I saw her beautiful face 

&&&£** cad felt the spell of herj*£* spirit. Her response 

vms less rapjdj and she kept me in agonized suspense for an eternity, 

well,, it-was a full month* Oi*r married life was too glorious and sacred 

to be talked aboutjfjbut this I oan say, she was altogether the most > 

beautiful spirit I have known on this earth. ?er nearly half a oeatury 

n radd.suit 

our lives were merged in gfcttaaar comradeship, 

OV^C * 

" Our mission station was at Batlagundu in South India, far down in 
, near" • c 

the tropics^ sxfcxfxxJcErssi "the equator, where the heat- was intense most 
: ■ simply, 

of ISie year. We lived-in a compound ^caggc^ M i iti^x ttPB «*nx*mBgiM»fc $ » 
tatisasxKxahazdv of plastered brick.and slept in a mat shed on.the roof 

- - J * ' t ' 

t 

to get every possible breath of air.o With the help of an elderly missionary 

- * 

in the distant hills, we had the joint oare of fifty schools, and sixty 

ohurchea in a population of 6,000 Christians* and e half a million Hindus 

and Mohammedans • When on tour ssongotoeon c in this station, I traveled 

in a two-wheeled bullock cart, at two miles an hour, until friends in / 

- ornC ,'f s S-'ircs **tre. frvY* c4-o r&C<- 

Denver gave me a motorcycle on which to cover the field^ Our territory v**w 
was about fifty miles square, and we had about one hundred Indian fellow 
workers, teachers and preachers. 

jexttauard inarir v 


y ^ 


Our days were crowded and we were 


ly happy. Maud 


Eddy had grown up speaking Tamil and had become quite & scholar in it. 

•fit,-*- ~Tky**' 

I took serously OOgfwg* study^ seemed to have some gift for it, learned 

A 

it rapidly, and soon spoke it fluently. In this I was helped greatly 
by our life of intimate and continuous contact with Tamil-speaking 
people, and also by a unique experience with a theological seminary. 

The recent death of a missionary had thrust upon me responsibility 
for training Indian students for the Christian ministry. We decided 
to put the seminary on wheels - bullock cart wheels - and do class work 
and field work at the same time. So for ten months we were out in the 
villages for three out of every four weeks. I find two old report 
letters full of descriptions of our experience, written in October, 1901, 
at the beginning of the tour, and in dune, 1902, at the conclusion. 
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■arty ta 18»9 I hud' .he gl.riou< arlTilaga of being.wlthf. B. »eye 
th« graat SrtttA praaohar, a.la north.' tour cf , U I»d U . ErangaUati. 
meetings ware held in twelve strategic oities. % awn attitudaa 
are revealed In these words from a latter sent home at 

J”.** 1 ° f * h ® ss 011:19 e Mr. Meyer's teaehing centered in two truths 
Calvary and Pentecost! the cross to set us free from slo ritk^ . 

own hearts and the Holy Spirit working rh^ia-h „ +. S15 \_, tiua our 

God's work wi+hmT4- P ! working through us to enable us to do 

oq s work withouto Do we not all need this? Take my besetting * 

crosses-** 1 P8ftli ? e that Chpi st conquered thU fbr me’^t the 

Sforo 031 itS ?0We T lf 1 Clai31 Christ ™ For d^th 

The cross was ray victory. Oh I wish I could make this plain* i?JT # 
^become everything to"iae lir-the last two years. * * P lala « J t has 

In March, 1900, I sent home a letter describing the awful famine ... 

- - ' - -'* -W _ v ■ - - a V.4. 

whichjras taking its ghastly toll across wide areas^ Somehow 

lette^^^passed^from person to person, and was widely reprinted, 

with the result that x $ 17,000 was sent to me for famine relief, coming 
. . American Indiana, ° 0 

southern Negroes, Chinese girls,-from twelve countries in all. 


+ >ff/ 


-?■ ^ r r- 


■fif, 
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a- 1 "■ ' ' ucc *r 7 -,. r .-., 

£ 0VtalM period ny wife and I tried faith healing, too* no medicine, 

and for a time I discarded my glasses. Becoming convinced that immersion is 
the Scriptural form of ^ immersed, to the alternation and 

even indignation of some of our Anglican friends® 
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They carry me back half a century to this wonderful year when I was learning 
teaching twenty young Indian students for the ministry, preaching 
frequently, with one week per month at home and in supervising the station. 


Let me use the very language of long 


*s<y/ 


Ife are out among the villages, far from railway or white man, with a 
goore of earnest Theological students, preaching morning and night from 
village to village in the joy of carrying the gospel to a thousand souls 
a day* spending the hot noon hours studying in the tents in the shade 
of some little grove, striking camp and moving on every few days till 
our month's itinerary 13 over*.* Suddenly every dog is awake and with 
din howls and barking arouse the village at our arrival. We come 
in Tfith our violin and a song, and are followed down the street by the 
ourous crowd. Arrived at the market-place we continue to sing till all 
tne people are gathered. Then one by one we try to toll the simple 
story that can change their lives .xxtfBtxtaxxx Isf&xJOuAlukxnaijEpucGbixxbntuiy 
*knsi*5±sxiffli±ssisart ' J 


As we walked through the fields each day I would take a mile or two 

alone with each man. We would first take uip the problems of his own life. 

Then I would assign him a text or two and give him time to preparo 

outline for a sermon or address, which we would later discuss. In the 

heat of the day we studied and had class discussion. At night in a 
town hundreds 

neighboring some eagerly &sBt followed the magio lantern story of 

A /\ 

the life of Christ, And at the end I wrotey' ; 

We have left the last camp. Our twenty theological students have just 
finished preaching the gospel in the tenth and last station of the 
Madura Mission, having proclaimed the glad news as fully as they could 
in 2,000 villages and towns... The object of the year's work has been 
twofold - to give these twenty students a love for God's Word that 
they might be trained to study it for themselves, and to give them a 
love for souls that man might be saved. 

-Fe ll - gwin g-thjrS-yea- r o n T d ieelSj— ny-tim w wa s divided- between- speaking 

in the college* and a up o rviai ag-^b he mi s 5 i oa-and—preaching—in-the-vmagas. 

That summer we had a remarkable experience in the hill station where 
we missionaries went to rest and to osoape the worst heat. About a hundred 
of us met weekly for Bible study in the Psalms. Soon, however, the bnnden 
was so laid upon us by God to pray for a spiritual awakening among the 
Christians and non—Christians that these meetings had to be given up to 
this one absorbing theme. From a weekly class the meetings began to be 
held daily, and we went forth with new faith and keener zeal. Fifty 
years later I was to receive a letter from an old friend reminding me 
of the preoiousness of the blessing we received# K> ne talked and prayed 


together. 
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Until the end of ay term in India, ay time was divided between 

working with students in the oelleges and supervising the mission 

station and preaching in the villages, I had something to share, 

and with ardor threw ay self into public addresses awl personal con- 

versations. Often I spoke three times daily, and sometimes oven 

more frequently. Hours and hours wore devoted to challenging and 

persuading man one by one to give their lives to Christ awl take up 

his work for their fellows. And ny soul rejoiced over the response 
sono er 

ofthese individuals. Indeed, it is probable that the most enduring 
thing I did in India was to leave an indelible imprint on a few 
oholee 8011 X 3 * 

Chief of all was wy warm and sustained friendship with Vethanayahan 
Samuel Asariah, who later became the first Anglifan Indian bishop. 

He was the first Indian I met when I arrived in Calcutta in 1896, and 

(jtnf j 

for fifteen years he^ny best friend, Indian or foreign. Since we were 
both entering Y. M. C „ A, work together as young secretaries - I was 
a little more than tw«Hy-flve and he some two years younger - we had 
much in com on. Both were adventuring into new experiences in »w 
fields where we were beyond air depths and had to sink or swim, I 
remember an early conversation between us that was orueial, Hhen I 
questioned Asariah about our friendship, h© roplied that ho supposed 
wo were as close friends as an Indian and a foreigner could over bo. 

This seemed to me to imply that he felt some subtle racial barrier 
between us and that I would bo kept at arm’s length in a sort of secone- 
olass friendship. When I showed that his attitude struck me like a 
blow, he was amaxed that any foreigner would want a complete and equal 
friendship with an Indian, 

I find that as early as 1898 I was writing home about Asariah, 

"a young man with bright faoe, a heart as true as gold, and a character 
that is shining testimony for Christ. There are few Christian college 
men at home who could compare with him in a deep intelligent Christian 
life," Then he became my fellow worker in evangeliatio oampaigna in 
the colleges^ When we were speaking in Jaffna, Ceylon, in 1902, Asariah 
was deeply impressed ly the heroic mission&iy enterprise of Jaffna 
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College in sending a.missionary to India* One night after a meeting 


there he went out under the palm trees along the seashore to pray; 

of Syrian Christian 

and he shed bitter tears to think jgacfc his own great churches unawakened* 

A * 

When he returned to India* he gathered together young man from the 
churches and they organized -the Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly, 
on February 12* 1903* The next year year they sent a missionary to -work 
cjjnong the poorest autoastes at Detfn&kal, in the Hyderabad State* Azariah 
and I Trent up down the land challenging Indian Christians to accept 

A 

responsibility for the work of evangelizing their own people* t 

And we succeeded in assembling seventeen delegates* speaking eight 
languages and representing every part of India* to a conference in 
the pioneer Carey 1 s historic library at Seramporo at the end of December* 
1905* this meeting came the formation of the National Missionary 

Society* Azariah ms elected general secretary* while he continued to 
serve as secretary of the Tinevelley society* 

A 

The Immensely significant work dene by the National Missionary 

Society of India ms the subject of a doctor 1 s dissertation at the 

four years 

University of Chicago in 1944 by Donald Fossett Ebright. After Kd±N 
the missionary zeal of Azariah mounted to the degree that he felt 
obliged .to give himself to the neediest people he could find* So ho 

i’v, ~&or **.!<*' 1 hii Him 

went to the mission being supported by Tinevelley Society, 
t(oJ A ^ 

Many felt that it would be disastrous to lose this most 


useful leader in all Indiana It would be like Mott and Speer 

at the height of their careers both going to Africa to work among 

primitive people there* I did all I could to dissuade Azariah; but 

I might as well have argued with William Carey* or Judson* or Morrison 

against going to the mission field* for nothing could now stop him* 
Domakal 

So to SAdsdldd he went and began to do there the mightiest work yet 

done in fryr* India by Indian Christians*and far more than by any 

foreign mis sionaries* Thus ms my weak faith rebuked* /V& 

in 1912, 

^—The next time I saw Azariah,he was being consecrated tj&dssc 


as the first Indian Anglican bishop of the Christian Church* 
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Through the years we inseparables worked also for the unity of the 
Christian ohurehos.of India* And we rejoiced in the formation of the 
United Church of South India, which included the Congregational, 

Presbyterian* Reformed, the Established and free churches of Scotland, 
and the Basel Reformed churehea in one* But several great churches were 
still outside, and we continued to pray and work for the day when all 
Christians in India would be found together in the fellowship of 
ynited /Jhureh ef India D 

Friendship is one of the loveliest gifts ef God, and he alone knows 

oolleague 

how much of the life of ny Indian aaasafcs flowed into no, and just how 
the American A 

“u® 1 * able t® share with him* This at least I know, tlmt high 

affectionate comradeship 

among the joys ef a privileged lifetime, I rank this fr — « t tta3sf±ri 

spacious 

with beloved Asariah, who moved into a more ana Asms room of our Father* a 

A 

homo on January 2, 1945, 

Like the taste of blood to a tiger, the experience of 'friendship 
creates a Graving for mare of it, and ever more* Thus I found deop 
satisfaction in increasing warmth of association with K. T 0 Paul, wio 
has been called the John R, Mott of India, I used to visit in his homo 
in Salem, and his hoiolife was one of the most beautiful I have ever 
known in any land, Hig father had been an able government servant of 
high character, but had died early* 

&e T 0 , as he became affectionately known to his friends, attended Salem 
College, md en to Madras Christian College, He studied law and took 
a position in the government secretariat. From this he went as headmaster 
in the Aroot Mission High School at Punganur, and in 1903 began to 
teach in Madras Christian Collego 0 

As one of the seventeen delegates to the famous Serampore conference, 

he was elected treasurer of the National dur.ionary Society, and four 

a worthy 

years later left Madras to become successo/jj 4 to Asariah, In 1912 ho 

a m 

became associate national secretary of the T, M t c, A. in India, 

four years later fcpi a memorable career as national general secretary* 

A 

After seven years of service with the National Missionary Society 
eighteen years with the Y. M c C* A* # he resigned from leadership in 



as a Christian spokesman on national affairs and as a representative of 
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the Christian churches at the London Round Table Conference in 1930. 

The strain and stress of the crusade for India* s freedom carried him to 
an untimely grave, at the age of fifty-fouro 


I came to know him well before leaving India in 1911, art continued 

and 

an affectionate correspondence with him through the years# had intimate 
association -with him on subsequent visits to India* Through the years 
I had face to faee contacts with many of Asia 1 s great men 9 but of fchem 
all, I consider K 0 T, Paul as thewisest. 

Bishop Abraham of the Mar Thom Syrian Church was 


present as a young student when I spoke in the Anglican college in 

Triohinopoly, South India, on a hot night in 1905, I saw before me 

ttL 

a seore of young men from the Syrian church idio seem to be professing 

A 

a Christianity they were not practicing. I fear was blunt and tactless 
when I spoke to those Syrian lads from Travancore, as I saidfc "BoyJ^ 
you claim that your church was founded here in In d i a by the Apostle 
Thomas nineteen centuries ago. Whether icffi it ms cr not, in any ease 
your church has been spiritually asleep for a thaisand years, The 
impoverished masses in your country are sunk in idolatry, mxperstition 
and ignorance. Many of you are cramming to get your degrees, to rush 
out into life and nake money,while you leave your church and country in 
bitter need. Will none of you dare to take up the cross of Christ and 
follow^ him for the awakening of the Syrian Church and the evan¬ 
gelisation of your own country?" 

The meeting ended apprently in failure, as has been the case so often, 

a 

But Abraham told me afterward that out under the stars he paoed up and 
down and could nob sleep. For days and weeks he fought his battle until 
finally he yielded his life far ihe service of his own people,. All this 
I did not know about for a dooade. Then I learned that he had gone to 
Toronto for his theological education, bi 1918 he was consecrated 
bishop, end later was elevated to be Metropolitan, He went as a 
delegate from his ancient church to the Jerusalem Missionary Conference, 
^--^%^would be not right for me to leave out an account of my friendship 
with Pastor Santiago. As a boy he was an untouchable Pariah playing 
in the streets, that is certain streets. The dogs might enter the 
Brahman street but not he; the sacred cow was welcome in the Hindu 
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I must tell you about the life of ny dear friend and fellow 
worker, Francis Kingsbury# p. 129 
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temple* but there was no room for the polluted eubeaste* duelling 

apart in filth and ignoranoe and supe rstitition. Twenty dollars a 
were 

year pM contributed by an elderly American to make it possible for 
* 

this handicapped boy to a mission high school* and then he was helped 
to work his way through college. After teaching in a theological 
school* he beoame pastor at Batlagundu* where we had so many joyous 
years* Then* believe it 3BR or not* this untouchable boy grown to 
manhood was asked to be mayor of the town* Hindus and Mohammedans 
joining in a written petition to the government that Santiago be 

A 

aysWhen the United Church of South India was formed*who 

should be chosen moderator but Santiago,, It was a joy to work with 

this glorious eharaotor* sunny* attractive 9 lovable; an earnest evangelist; 

a spiritual pastor; and a wise leader of the Indian Church* 

At the end of 1903* we returned to the United States for our first 

and only furlough while resident in India. Among my old papers is a 

letter written on the homeward voyage* It says better than any words 

I could find fifty years later what was then in ay heart* 

Oh* to do it over again and do it better* Yet the regret is lest 
in the overwhelming sense of God’s forgiveness and patience* and 
in thanksgiving for viiet He has done in spite of one 1 s own weak— 
nos30* I thank God £ thousand times for the joy of being a 
missionary and for the privilege of working in India.*, But 
better than the work has been the opportunity of fellowship with 
Him* Even without the work* I would gladly go to India again* 
or to the aids of the earth* if it brought such eaununion* such 
joy* such a reality ef Christian experience*** I know now that 
in any environment and in any land Jesus satisfies* Ue has been 
more real* more near* a more precious and constant companion 
than any earthly one* however near and dear.** In India or 
America* in any one and in every land* He abideth faithful* 


f jti/zsovr+d: 
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Upon returning from our furlough, we plunged into the ceaseless 

into the 

round of supervising* teaching, preaching, counselling. 


bollegea^and bask into the villages* In going'through old papers 

of- that period,' I find a yellowing copy of an articled! wrote, "In the 

Tiger Jungle' Insoittia ■warned me that I was working too hard, and when 

the dootor gaid I needed a hobby, I turned to#hunting, a sport I 

enjoyed in my youag manhood in Kansas,n» the Indian territory, and 

Colorado* ' In a barren section some fifty miles*f ronuBatlagundn, tigers 

and elephant a abooinded* So off I w ent* with exoitement in sy bided* 

In four days I got an ibex, a bison, a bear, and an elephant* WnMfii . - 

tJtftX&j t One night I was not sure whether I was hunting tiger, 

or being hunted by one 0 Unfortunately, I never got an opprtunity to 

shoot, and fortunately he never had a ehanoe to spring* So we both get 

off* Through the years I was able to get away for oceasion&l days of 
A 

my chief joy o&me la. fishing for men* 

A trip to Japan in 1907 swerved me into amy channels and opened a 
sVy»>»fe />■ ij udi+h haM&Hj <x.f- m- 

whole new world of ppportunities for me 0 Little did I realize -when I 
set out for the Tokyo conference of the World Student Christian Federatioh 


that I was talcing one of a series of steps which would bring to end our 

a 

residence in India, end start me shuttling back and forth across the 
globe 

aafcar until near the end of my days* More than six hundred delegates 
A 

came from twenty-five countries. Speaking to this gathering was a 

challenging experience* but it was not this that turned out to be so 
f>*>v 

significant tJS ny future* 

A 

Simultaneously with the sessions of the conference, several of its 
speakers conducted evangelistic meetings throughout the city, lty assign¬ 
ment was to address meetings of Chinese students who had come to Tokyo 
in large numbers. At the first meeting I spoke for three hours including 
an after-meeting, whey* I gave opportunity for those who were prepared to 
confess Christ at any cost to become Christians. Thirty men rose* and 
fifty in the next meeting. For two weeks I spoke incessantly* in what 
proved to be the first of my evangelistic meetings with Chinese students 
which were destined to continue intermittently for the next forty years 0 
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Hjr next Meting was with KoreM. student., and .even tcc . ptM 
Chrlat. And in a tetter written ham. at that I tin. I pradiatad that “Kara, 
will probably became the first Christian nation in Aeia.” In ay firet 
meeting with Japan... Buddhist student, in Takyo more than thirty con¬ 
fessed Christ Mid twenty mam more snreUed themselves a, enquirers. I 
spoke also at meeting, in Kyoto and Osaka. On the Mturn journey. I .topped 
off far meeting, with Chinese student, in Hongkong.^T^n came . decisive 
station from Fletoh.r Brockman t. return for a three month.. c*p«lgn in 
the chief oitie, of China. Littl. did I realise th. i^ort 
of what I wrote hoa. -On the whol. ». had reason to thank Sod far th. 
trip which was profitable to u, in nmny way., and gave unlimited oppor- 
tu s tar service.* 1 . Of all the impressions of the Conference and 
of the trip to the Par East, the most dominant left upon my mind is this - 
that all Asia is awakening." And the data/of this letter was K^r, i 9 o n 
Returning to India* I picked up my work at Batlagundu and continued 
the round of the colleges* In 1908 I went back to China for the campaign 
there. Brookman delivered the thousand men a night that he had promised 
in his invitation. To our dismay on the opening night it began to rain 

heavily, and I remember going down to that first meeting in the rain 

of the city hall 

through the empty streets. With heavy heart I climbed the stairs thinking 

* 

that the meeting had been ruined, HA great indeed was my surprise when I 

A 

found a packed hall. In a dozen cities we had an unprecedented response* 
with many confessions of faith in Christ* and many enrolled for Bible 
study. But the loeal committees and churches were not prepared to follow 
up the meetings. This taught us a lesson* and in future campaigns we made 
more thorough preparation. 

In 1910 JLzariah and I went as delegates to the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference, over which John R* presided* A world organization of missions 

was formed and a call was extended to Mott, as chairman of the Continuation 
Committee, to assume the executive leadership in organizing and conducting 
this growing enterprise* To enable him to assume this new responsibility, it 
was necessary to relieve him of some of his heavy financial work in North 
America* On the verge of starting ask back to India, I received a wire to 
meet him in Liverpool* Feeling instinctively that he was going to ask me 
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to return to America, I vent to Liverpool determined flatly to refuse to 
give up India. But -the proposal he made attests proved to be irresistible, 
that I give half my time to evangelistie campaigns in India, China, 

Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and spend half of each year in the United 
States interpreting the world service of the Young Men* s Christian Association 
and soliciting large gifts from business men. And this I continued to do 
until my retirement at the age of sixty, 

While in England that summer I completed a mission study text book 
which was published the following year, India Awakening. I crammed it with 
facts about the people of India, afimw womanhood, the students, religions, 
mass movements, and tried to give the reader some sense of the problems 
we missionaries faced and the work we were trying to do. It was widely 
used by the Missionary Education Movement, and had a circulation of 50,000 
eopieso At the end I made an appeal for the habit of giving generously 
to missions, and then these words about giving life itself to India u>/t^c4 

A i 

■tnry^raaftT reveal the way I felt after fourteen years in my beloved gp second 
homeland i 


Our most urgent need today is for men and women who will come out to 
reap in these white harvest-fields. The work is hard. I know of 
none harder, but it is a work that angels might envy; full of suffering, 
and brimful of joy, I remember the night when as a student in America 
my own life turned in the balance and I had to count the cost. It 
was for me a struggle between an ambition and a mission, between silver 
and souls, between self and Christ; but the scale turned on the side 
of Christ, and how I thank God that it did*. ... I have been overburdened 
with the opportunity of the work, crushed by the sense of my own in¬ 
sufficiency, humiliated by my om limitations and inadequacy, but I 
have thanked God a thousand times that ny lot has fallen in the heart 
of such an opportunity. If you want a hard field, come to India... 

No words can tell tell the deep need of India's unsatisfied hearto 
These people need saving, and need saving now. 

What vivid memories surge through the mind as a* pick up a gold- 
printed Farewell Address to us from the Indian representatives of the 


American Board, recollections of gloriously happy days at Batlagundu, 
^ dear 

jNfcere Margaret and Arden were born, where we toiled so diligently at 

A 

such a joyous task, surrounded by our devoted fellow workers and warm- 

d I'scovtzretL Yecctrinf 

hearted friends, and where we Bteuaaad that sharing and dfcwgtgine, and 

ever more sharing and ever more bcaaning, bring the peace of God 


passes all understanding. 


that 










Chapter 3 


REVOLUTIONARY days in the far east 


It has been my lot to be on hand for many revolutionary events in 
the Far £s=st StiMr during the past half century. It was in 1907 that I 
attended the Tokyo conference of the World Student Christian Federation, 
While there I addressed meetings of Chinese students, and on the fceturn 
voyage to India held ny first meetings in Hongkong, Ever since then I 
have been closely in touch with momentous happenings in Japan, China, Korea, 
■flft the Philippines, and have known personally many makers of history 0 
Let me begin with my first meetings for Chinese students in Tokyo, 

They were there to the number of fifteen thousand, drawn by the emerergence 
of Japan as a world power, and driven by revolutionary changes in their 
own land, Japan's victory over Russia in 1905 was so recent that the 
banzas of•triumph had hardly died down. Across all Asia swept a thrill 

A 

of now hope as an Oriental nation for the first time in modern history 

Via had won a war from a hitherto regarded as invincible in 

battleo I “was so impressed by the spirit of progress, the enthusiasm of 
/■* 

the people, and the magnitude of their accomplishments, that I wrote a 
-i t 

little bookie, Japan and India, which was published in India the follow¬ 


ing year by the Student Volunteer Movement there* Seventeen pages mg 

which I thought 

were devoted to lessons India should learn from 

A 

Japan, 

order 

Put yourself down in China in 1907. An ancient gpt was rapidly 

A 

dying, and the new era was in pangs of birth. Just twelve years before^ 

China had been humiliated and mangled as the result of 

l^lvor -/» /fay 

defeat in the war with Japan, the anti-foreign feeling had 

* 

boiled over in the Boxer massaores, and foreign armies laid siege to 

✓N 

Peking, The great powers became more aggressive in their territorial 
designs, and the partition of China seemed to be the order of the day. 
Like the ravages of termites, graft and corruption were eating the 


gran; anu vorrapbioa wors vftvisg , cno „ v ^ 

Thus **7 fiy tew*-! £»*>***u A4 *' # 


-r 


heart out of orderly government, ^q ,-m -the ftspnapa ^fiwpgnr 4?y*tkrtc r 
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a 'turned to reforms whioh she hated. But once more it was too little and 
too late. Four years after 1907 Sun Tat-sen* s revolution was to hurl the 
Manchus into oblivion® 


One reform espeoially was more far reaching than the Empress Dowager 

imperial edict 

had intended or expected. By ttt in 1906, just a year before ay 

A 

first visit to China# a new system of education was inaugurated® For 

and 

centuries ns eduoation in China had been a monopoly of the literati* wf 
not a 

IfaA until 1902 were the first steps taken to establish a national system 

of^schools* The old curriculum consisted of memorizing the classics# 

verse. 

writing essays# and Advancement in government was through 

competitive examinations on three levels, provincial# metropolitan, and 
palace. About the only education along Western lines was in the schools 


and colleges maintained by Christian missionaries# 

5^ yyAe* v -Z ^ s>» s® 

IMS the Chinese people were the most conservative on earth, still 


wearing tne antiquated queue, the age-long symbol of submission to their 
a* uA/ft.'M* C&wLf 

/ftinchu conquerors and to a petrified civilization which bound them Ami 

F&Q-&- i rVI d 6^ f I r/s / {( Jt*r £ r^i/e d • A 

^ Ancestor worship had laid the heavy hand of the oast upon 


-h-*dUfa 


>*vt. 


^hina. Change was feared and hated. But I was there as final preparations 


were being made for the funeral of the old order. 

Ole c 

Like the deacon 1 s famous one-horse shay, when the old system in 
China broke down, it broke down all o*ferj At long last it was plain to 
everybody that something had to be done. After 1906 the old system of 


elassio&l eduoation disintegrated rapidly, but poor indeed was the prepa- 

a*uL uCm/n<s^razors 

ration for anything to take its place. The demand for teachers was 

A 

insatiable^ and produced an exodus of Chinese students to Japan, the United 

e*//efes 

States# Great Britain, France, and Germany. And the mission schools in 

A 

China soon bulged to the seams# 


The work I did in China could not have been done earlier or under 
less fluid conditions. The old concept of the superiority of all 
things Chinese was collapsing under the weight of visible evidence. 

Only the blindest of the blind could now be unaware of China 1 s desperate 

X-rt. -^Ae /jr+rfJeKC €. *1 * j / 

need of something new. Y\ + 1 vvte. tWwC tk*T< M-T* 

Once more put yourself down in China in 1907 and from this perspective 
view tne record of Christian missions in China* Exactly a centuxy had 
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yv 

passed since Robert Morrision, the first Protestant missionary, had 

A 


begun his 'work at Canton* At that time the Chinese were Borbidden on 
pain of death* to teaoh the language to foreigners or to print Christian 
books* Morrison could tell the Christian message only to a few trusted 
Chinese behind locked doors, lest they allb e arrested* faced lifelong 
petty persecution, the almost daily fear of arrest, constant opposition, 
recurring period of ill-health, and heartbreaking discouragements* Yet 
his labors were monumental* With indefatigable industry, in collaboration 
with his colleagues, he translated the Old and New Testaments, wrote 

a huge Chinese-English dictionary and grammar, prepared Christian pamphlets. 




found^ in Malacca the first Anglo-Chinese college^after he had been excluded 
from Canton beoause of the hostility of the Chinese* After seven 



Morrison baptized his first convert, far "away from human observation®" 

In the first twenty-five years, Proteat^fant pioneers baptized only 
ten Chinese converts, and these in the face of bitter opposition* 

Slow indeed was the growth of Protestant missions in China* As 
late as 1876, five years after I was bom, the number of coxmnmieants 

was less than 14,000* By 1900 this number had increased to 113,000* 


Thou came the fury of anti-foreign feeling bringing to the missionaries 



_ wy intimate association with Horace^ritkin^. 

In an earlier chapter I told of msgxiinramamJiljiA how we roamed together, 

studied and prayed together, and together traveled for the Student Volunteer 

Movement 3 In 1898 he went to China at his own expense, and was assigned to 

the American Board Mission in Pao Ting Fu near Peking* Within two years 

he wrote of the spread throughout his province of seererb societies whose 

members were drilling to develop magic spells to make them bullet-proof, 

and proclaiming their slogan, "Death to the Foreigners*" At the end of 

June (I have seen Cod do it - 76 And all this happened just seven years 

before my first visit to China* 

& fluid revolutionary period and a century of Protestant missions 

+ktr*-. 

in China opened the doors for ay work gafta* But another factor also 

/ A. A 

was decisive, the of foreign work of the Young Men* a Christian 

Association in. -the Far East* The first secretaries arrives in Japan 

A 
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in 1888 and in China in 1895* just twelve years befidre my first meetings 

in Tokyo aud Hongkong* And then in 1898 Fletcher Brockman* the most ur/yis***** 

influential of all the Association secretaries in China* arrived with 
4t n Seri~ ^ 

his young bride* When he witnessed the stampede of Chinese students 

A 

to Japan following the &&&£& edict of 1906* he persuaded C* T* Wang* 
perhaps the best nan who could have been found in all China* to go to 

y- A? • C. /? 

Tokyo and open tittue wort with this throng 

of homeless students in a strange city* 

at the time* 

Thus* in ways unknown to methe stage was set for the beginning 
of wy forty years' of evangelism among Chinese students* God Work in 
China p* 82: - God Co It 79-81 

first 

In 1908 I came from India for the campaign in China* Before I 

A 

returned to Hongkong to begin this tour* the Christian CO It - 81 
Section from chapter on India 

(Sherwoodt Sn PILGRIMAGE* p* 118* and elsewhere, you refer to the 

The first one was in 1908* 

China campaign of 1912-13 as the second one* But on April 10*1911* 

you 

writing from Shanghai* described your visit to the Philippines* apparently 
just after ending your residence in India« From Seoul* July 10* 1911* 
you wrote* "Our trip in the Far East is ending in this wonderful little 
country of Korea*" In the Yale collection there are no report letters 
between thews two. Eventually I will get the YMCA Historical Library 
material* when Latourette has finished with it* What did you do between 
April 10* 1911 and July 10th? You must have had meetings in Chinao 
What are your recollections?^*! In February 1912* in a report letter 
A MONTH AMONG RUSSIAN STUDENTS, you wrote* "When the revolution in China closed 

ft . 

the doors etc etc 0 We need more data on 1911 0 ) 

At the end of 1912* Dr* Mott and I held evangelistic meetings throughout 
India It was a great joy to be back so seen after our residenoe there 
had ended* and to greet old friends everywhere, We began in Colombo* 

Ceylon, where I had been so often before. No 0 43 Madras - Bangalore - Bombay 
Noo 44 - 45 - 46 - diagnosis in 46 

In September* 1914, I returned to China for what was probably the 
high water mark of my evangelism in that vast land* 
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Chapter 4 

IN CZARIST RUSSIA. AND THE NEAR EAST 


The 


my 


A— 


to first of many visits to Russia was 

/S /N 


result of the Chinese 


revolution under Sun Yat-sen at the end of 1911. When this mighty 

upheaval closed the door temporarily in the Far East, Baron Nicolay 

suggested a series of meetings in the university centers of Russia. 

an early month of 19x2 


and offered to act as interpreter. So I spent tv&f r & k with students 

A 

in St* Petersburg, Moscow and Kieff . 

Let us get a feel of the situation there at that time. In the 
future, the outbreak of the First World War was only two and a half 
years away. In the recent past, the revolution of 1904 was only eight 

Go)***' 

years before) in 1905 had been Russia* s disastrous defeat at the hands 

of Japan) followed by the setting up of Russia’s first parliament, 

the first and the second Dumas being quickly dissolved) the convening 

of the third Duma at idle end of 1907, the year,of ny wonderful experiences 

in 1894 

with Chinese students in Tokyo) Nicholas II had come to the throne,^ 


V 


while I was traveling for the Student Volunteer Movement in the 
United States, and his reactionary and repressive reign was rapidly 
bringing an end to the Romanoffs. The year 1912, what a time to be 
ih Russia’. 

We should now examine the source of the invitation Wiich came to 

me to work with Russian students. Back in 1891 Luther Wighard had 

tried unsuccessfully to establish a Y* M 0 C. A« in Russia. Seven years 

later James Stokers enlisted the interest of the Empress of Russia, 

but nothing tangible resulted*' Then Clarence J. Hicks succeeded in 

winning the approval of a high Romanoff for a young men’s society in 

St. Petersburg. Called a "mayak” or lighthouse, it was essentially a 

unVA 

Y e M. C. A., a 1100,000 building donated by James 

A 

Stokes. In 1908 an American physical director began his work in a 
well equipped gymnahium. The interest of the Czar was aroused, and 
after 1907 he contributed five thousand rubles annuallyo Baron Paul 
Nicolai became active in the World Student Christian Federation,! 
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la 1899 John R, Mott paid a flying visit to three cities in Russia* and 

in 1909 he returned for a remarkable series of nestings in great student 
the year after ny visit, 

centers a In 1913 s the Russian Student Christian Movement ms admitted to 

a 

membership in the World Student Christian Federation 

Thus uhea my plans for the Far Bast were upset, I eagerly went to 
Russia for the meetings there in Mar eh, 1912, 
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WORLD WAR AND BO PSA0S 

World War X became a watershed In my life, Pew sen la that period 
had caught the significance of the slash of imperialist powers and the 
race of armaments. Khan the United States’ entered the war X was forty- 
seven* or orer age so far as the military draft was concerned, and felt 
that X could render my largest service as a non-combatant. X was first 
Invited to speak to the soldiers of the British Army In Bagland. We 
held meetings every night in one of the sixty TMCA hats on Salisbury Plain. 
Tire hundred or more attended* after a hard day*s drilling and marching. 
Captain "Peg* would start the singing] In a few minutes the tired faces 
were relaxed* they were shooting the rollicking ehoruees or thinking of 
hone. X tell them shout the great Zeppelin X had Just seen shot down over 
London. 1 poured out all that I had in sharing with these men night after 
night for months, going from camp to caap all over England, Woles and 
Scotland. 

Haring returned to the States, a month after America’ a entrance Into 
the war* X sailed again for the war zone. This tine X took a party of ten 
evangelists te speak to the soldiere in the British army and sixty stu¬ 
dents from Northwestern and Princeton for work in the British T hats. The 
group of speakers inolude Merton Rios, Barrie Jenkins, Henry Crane and 
Walter Sherman. 

There was friction and misunderstanding between the veteran Allied 
troops and oar own newly-arrived soldiers. I we sent with a deputation 
of four Americans along the whole Allied front 1ft Belgium and Prance from 




Tprea to Verdun with a British staff officer. Lloyd floors* »« Prim# Minister 
had arranged for our ojqpadltlon so that v# night tell American divisions 
of the spirit, the traditions and the magnitude of the effort of the war- 
weary Allied armies, no that a greater ne»@nre of appreciation and coopera¬ 
tion night result among our non* We began at the Headquarters of the 
British general staff where wo wore shown the map of the war eone, which 
had been prepared for His Majesty King George the weok before. Like a trip 
through Dante 1 e Inferno we went down the long line from the trenches in 
Belgian to the Sonune* to Bhelns* which we watched under fire* end finally 
to the great fortress at Verdun* whore we dined underground with the French 
command before the proud motto They shall not pass." 

1 was so moved by the tragedy of the war that X wrote In Britain 
a little book* Suffering and the War , which was also printed in paper covers 
for widespread circulation among the soldi ere. In 191? X wrote a book* 
vrith Our soldiers In France . Interpreting my experiences at the front, 
endeavoring to enlist support for the war work of the TMCA, and trying 
to strengthen public morale. I also met Admiral Simms who gave me a permit 
to vielt the Grand Fleet of Britain and the United States in the Firth of 
Forth and to hunt with American destroyers for Gorman submarines. 














NT mSSK* ATTITODS TO WAR 


As a reaction to the monstrous evils of World War X which X experl* 
eaeod at the front in France X accented the ideal of peace, and became 
for a tine an absolute idealist and pacifist in the light of what X under¬ 
stood to be £e*us way of life. X believed for a tine with Binstein that If 
only two per cent of us—enough to fill all oar prisons and jails—would 
go on strike against wart refusing to fight under any olrenastancae it 
would nean the abolition of war. But it never worked that way, 

When Mussolini seised Abyssinia, when Hitler invaded the Rhineland, 
a dosen countries thereafter and began to conquer the world, when Japan 
salsad Manchuria, invaded China and Southeastern Asia, wo found nothing 
that could stop them except the use of force, Gandhi need successfully 
the only weapon he had of love In non-violent resistance and set India 
free, for Britain had a eonselonoa* Bat X saw Tolstoyan non-resistors in 
Russia and pacifists in Germany that used the same Beans that Gandhi did 
that ware completely ineffectual against Hitler or Stalin, for such paci¬ 
fists were promptly put to death. X believe that Gandhi would never have 
bean heard from in Russia or Germany. Where the forces of any of the three 
dictators invaded a helpless Country and say one turned the other cheek, 
soldiers were not turned teak, 

X agree with Niebuhr that the absolute sthlo of Jesus mast be mala, 
talnad as a frame of reference by whieh every individual and society must 
be judged, bat 1 count that ethic is an "impossible possibility* and a false 
perfectionism when set up as a rigid law of absolute pacifism, or a literal 
golds to action in all elreoastaneee. Such a law or Infallible guide we 
do not possess. 
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I dp not expect that world War 1X2 or any other war will ever noire 
oar problem. We fsoe a real menace in a desperately real world, where war 
Bast be God* t patient problem—and oars, 1 How will God solve the problem? 
Perhaps Just as he worked with as to solve the issue of slavery or any 
other social or moral problem. All through history there are two typos of 
Binds! absolute idealists on the one hand, and relativists, pragmatists 
and realists on the other, then* constitute a minority and a majority. 
Slavery was first challenged in England and America by the minority of 
absolute Idealists and abolitionists like Wilberforce and the harsh extrem¬ 
ist, William Lloyd Garrison, But it was never abolished until the relativ¬ 
ists, the realists and practical men like William Pitt and Abraham Lincoln 
entered the fray. 

It may be the same with war and every other moral problem or reform, 

A few idealists, absolute pacifists &nd conscientious objectors Who hoar 
the—to them—imperative commands *lhou shalt not k'rdl* and H Ye therefore 
shall be perfect", will take an absolutist position, disturb men's con¬ 
sciences and challenge the whole war system, 2 believe, however, that 

never until the relativists, pragmatists and realists act effectively will 
wars be abolished. I now feel, with Beinhold Misbuhr, Binstela and more 
than five thousand other former pacifists in America and Britain, that at 
the last extremity some of us are faced by a choice between two gigantic 
evils—neither of which permits ua personal perfection. We must either accept 

1. In Professor quincy Wright's £ Study of War he shows that la 
the last 461 years from 1430 to 1941 the various nations took part in 
wars as fellows! Great Britain in 76 wars, Prance 71, Spain 64, Russia 61, 
Austria 52, Germany 23, China 11, Japan 9, while the United States fought 
13 wars in 150 years, and In addition, 110 wars were fought against the 
Indians within the united States alone* If these are "the peace loving 
peoples" who are the war mongers? 
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and enter a total war—against the forces of a Hitler or a Stalin—or 
we anat accept total *1avary under such man. At between tho two* motivated 
only by loro— for God, ay fellowasa and agr oaemleo—X for on a would ohooae 
total war rathar than total slavery* and I could fight with a eloar coa- 
Boloaoe if Russia dragged its into such a eonfllet. 

Xf wo are to tare oar world from atomic destruction wo must do away 
with war. Vo oust build up both world community and world organization. 

Working through the United Nations* without Impatiently hypasslng.lt* or 
trying as sgotlatle Isolationists to "go it alone"* we must in tins achieve 
a world federally organized for peace, The atomic bomb* however* makes the 
challenge of the war issue immediate and Imperative. X believe we need 
vocational pacifists as absolute Idealists, as well as realists and reltiv- 
1 fits working* however unconsciously, In dialectic tension if society is to 
advance and finally do away with the war system. Just as Jefferson and 
Hamilton working in dialectic tension had to build our complete economy 
both In agriculture and Industry* to I believe Idealists and realists* 
pacifists and non-pacifists* must build a world of peace. 

X almost envy the absolutist the aeenlng simplicity of the issue he 
faces somewhat as follows* Ood has finally revealed him si elf In Jesus and 
his way of life. The thing most contrary to this way of life* "the world*s 
chief collective sin"* is war. Therefore war le wrong* and all war always 
was wrong. All slavery Is contrary to Jeaua way of life* therefore all 
slavery le and always was wrong. Xf X mi an absolutist my duty is plain. 

X must follow Jesus way of peace for myself at all costs* and Ood* not X* la 
responsible for all results. 

The relativist—everywhere under the limitations of hiatorloal relativism— 
may well envy this over-simplification. He finds no absolute revelation of 



* 

^troth recorded la an Infallible record and bo clear code of morals in simple 
Inf alii lil a rules. Save a few quotations mads by "Matthew" from the original 
Gospel of Mark, he finds no saying of Jesus recorded la the same words 
la any two Gospels. Jesus way of life was unmistakably the way of love, 
bat how was this to bo applied? Did Jeeue apply it, for instance, to the 
system of slavery? Sid hs ever try to frss the slaves or condemn slavery? 

Or did Paul regulate the system for masters and slaves for nineteen cen¬ 
turies to cons? flnder the principle of gradual revelation and growing 
human understanding the world* a conscience was at last awakened after 
nlnbeon long oratories. Bow that men could see it, Jesus whole way of life 
revealed the principles of brotherhood under which slaves should be freed, 
educated, and given their full and equal rights as equal brothers. It 
took many, many centuries to end slavery, however, and vs are still far 
from realising racial brotherhood. 

Similarly, did Jasoe ever make a clear pronouncement upon the war 
system? Md he tell the Centuries to abandon the army? Why was hie chief 
follower carrying a sword on the last night if Jesus had aver condemned 
the whole war system? And what did Jesus mean by telling his followers 
each to sell his cloak and boy a sword? Though it may have been for self 
defence, certainly it was not for his defence. There is no single clear 
solution on which all ran agree concerning these problems which have 
divided Christlane for nineteen centuries and will probably divide them 
for centuries to come. This issue is never as simple as it seems to the 
ab sol at let. In the last war in Greet Britain roughly one in 300 registered 
as a conscientious objector, and 399 of every 300 as consol actions defend¬ 
ers of their country and their now threatened way of life. The proportion 
of conscientious objectors was smaller than this in America. 
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X find temporal relativity In all ethical codec and the ever-changing 
content of these codes is always relative. The hew Tentasant was written 
within the framework of a flat earth* miraculously made in six days. It 
speaks in terms of demon possession and of the dally anticipation of the 
cataclysmic end of the age* so that there was no time to marry. Below the 
level of Amo8 at this point* it hardly even suggests the problem of re¬ 
sponsibility for slavery* injustice and the monstrous social evils of the 
time to which we were to be awakened nineteen centuries later. The Hew 
Testament is therefore not a clear* final* infallible code of morals* 
or specific guide to motion in all circumstances—except to the absolutist 
and fundamental let. 

The modern Christian can find no sufficient guide to action In some 
isolated text in this imperfect record* each as “Torn the other cheek** 

*resist not erll** *Te, therefore, shall be perfect.* 

If ay conduct is to be regelated either by cue tom, authority* instinct* 
reason or experlence, X must 3elect human experience* both individual And 
social, &e interpreted by reaeon to regulate my life. At the summit of 
human experience X must examine the message of the prophets as consummated 
for me In Jesus; "Jesus came Into Galilee, preaching the gospel (good 
news) of Gad, saying the kingdom of God ie at hand, repeat and believe in 
the good news.* The good news is about God, that Bod is love. My Joy 
Is to walk in the light—to love God with my whole heart* and my neighbor 
(including ay enemy) as myself—to seek the end of the Kingdom, or rule of 
God* in Justice* In the sense of equal opportunity for all, and the equal 
brotherhood of all. This must eventuate for me. in the beatitude of peace* 
a peace based on Justice and a world that Is right, or at least learning 
to live—and let liv#—cooperatively. Such peace may take as long as It 
took to abolish slavery and to fully realise brotherhood In the future. 
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In the Infinitely complex and constantly varying situations and choices 
presented to relativists and realists, they oast follow the word of Jesus 
to *Jadge for yourselves what is right 8 (Lake 13i57). Most of as cannot 
seek seme simplified proof text from an Infallible eo rip tore, as absolu* 
tists or fundamentalists seem able to do. Whatever relativity may condition 
Individual texts, the whole sweep of J sea s' life and teaching is to mo on* 

yniA*i/ j vUs fih k vteiA 

mlstakable—that Sod is love, that love ^ the means /and offers the only 
ultimate solution of all our problems end that the end la the Kingdom, 
or rule of Sod, in righteousness and resulting peace. Bat rslativillsts 
and absolutists will Judge for themsolves and intsrpret the application of 
levo In different ways. They are still poles apart and will eontinaa to 
be so. 

for myself 1 came finally to the conclusion that ay one duty is to 
lore—God, ay neighbor, my enemies—and to do the will of God as I see it 
in the light that I have. If the Kremlin launched World War III I would 
new, if I were young enough, volunteer for the air fordo, not because I 
hate but because I love. If ay bombs fall on either the enemy or seme 
innocent civilians it would only hasten them through the portal that wo 
miscall death, into a better environment—for it could not bo worse—and 
into the pros ones of the God of all graoo, not to some fundamentalist 
torture of eternal hall. 

I could have stood beside Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans at 
Thermopylae for the defence of all future freedom for Greece and the 
world. I could have followed. Charles Martel in turning book the Moslem 
hordes from the conquest of Surope, I oould have Joined Garibaldi and 
his brave thousand against the tyranny of the old order, and joined Washington 
at Talley forgo in the fight for freedom. 

Kirby fags as an absolute pacifist believes that he is right and I 
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an wrong in the matter of war, Vhila I as a relativist and realist, newer 

OnJ - 

agaln an absolutist, believe w e arc bothTrl^ht and both necessary in 

A 

building 19 a world organised for peace, where we hope war will be done 
away, as onoe we did away with slavery. 

In the meantime Z hope I can have sympathy and understanding with 
ay absolutist, or fundamentalist brother who differs from me as to the 
means to be used. 1 Ions of u$ must as, "Lord what shall this man do?* 

Ieoh oust follow the eonnsund, "follow thou me." I am disturbed not at all 
by the enviably consistent and inflexible orthodoxy of the absolutist or 
the fundamentalist, or the seemingly Inconsistent changes of the relative 
lets and realists, such as IInstein or liebuhr. With Basrson 2 believe 
that a M foolish consistency la the bugbear of little minds. M 

Z believe that God who is love, is patiently working out his long 
distance problems that stretch over the centuries-*.war and slavery, justioe 
and brotherhood—in the inevitable dialectic tension between his followers' 
partial views, I earn believe that Sod was working both in Plato and Aristotle— 
though neither had the whole truth—both in Amos and Ho sea, both in the 
historic Synoptics and the later contradictory fourth Ciospol, in Paul 
and Fetor, whatever their quarrels. I boll eve God was working both in 
the Catholic Augustine and the Protestant Martin Luther, and that he is 
working today both in the conservative and the liberal, in the absolutist 
and the relativist, the fundamentalist and the modernist, the pacifist 
and the non-pacifist, each standing humbly before his own Lord, knowing 
that the only way out is the way of love, as each sees his duty. This is 
my present attitude to war. 

1. X recognize that many pacifists are not fundamentalists, and that 
most fundamentalists arc act pacifists, but on this one issue ef war it 
seems to me that all absolute pacifists are fundamentalists. 










Chapter 5 


CHALLENGING BUSINESS MEN AMD STUDENTS IN AMERICA 

My resident work in India was brought to an end so that I might do 
two things, eonduot evangelistic oampaigns in the Orient, and spend the 
other half of the year/ in obtaining funds to undergird the worldwide 
service of the Young Men's Christian Association. This movement was main¬ 
taining a staff of two hundred men in various strategic centers of the 
earth, and was erecting buildings in many raocfcaoes cities in various lands. 
In aaddition to the substantial support -rtiioh was provided locally for 
the many activities of the Association, iamxsx a large annual budget must 
be provided from the United States, and large gifts must be obtained for 
new buildings. My assignment was to concentrate on big givers for 
annual contributions upward of a thousand dollars, and to solicit sub¬ 
stantial gifts for new buildings, 147, 153, 156, 159 

During the half year that I was in the United States, in addition to 
spending time in obtaining financial support for the overseas servioes of 
the Association, I conducted evangelistic campaigns in colleges and uni¬ 
versities. On some days I combined a morning chapel, a luncheon for 
business men, and an evening meeting. This was possible because I had 
a rugged constitution and could stand many meetings. Indeed, speaking 
only twice a day gave me the uneasy feeling that I was loafing! 

One of the most significant of these university campaigns was held 
at the University of California in Berkeley dn 1914. Ben M. Cherrington 

was the secretary of the Christian Association at the time, and Gale Seaman 
regional 

was the sknrta secretary and helped with the campaign. Before me is a 
report of forty years ago prepared by the chairman of the campaign. These 
sentences will reveal the thoroughness of -Hie preparation mades 
77 

213 Another great campaign was at Yale in 1915. In preparation for these 
meetings, a soore of old Yale Mkxoc men were brought to the campus for 
preliminary groups meetings and during the campaign, including Sidney 
Lovett, Henry Sloane Coffin, C. S. Campbell, 












Chapter 6 

Experiences During the First 'World TJfer 


Although the war was to be a watershed in my life* it came upon 

me as a clap of thunder out of a clear sky* In my surprise I was not 

alone, of bourse. Pew men 0 that #a»«a#£an had caught the significance 

of the clash of imperialist powers and the race of armaments. I aocounted 

for the coming of the war, as did most Americans and" Englishmen, as a plot 

of the Kaiser and Pmrussian militarists, a stab in the back of poor little 

Belgium, and a mortal threat to Franoe and the British Empire. My 

sympathies were completely with the Allies from the outset, and in my 

their 

addresses in the United States I sought to strengthen idV o&use,^ » 

A 

fryfrfrg ** In 1916 I engaged in evangelistic work with the armed forces 
in the British Isles, and in 1917 I went to France for evangeltic 

work with Ji merioan, British, Canadian and Austrial troops there* And 

1917 A ,* 
in jjjij-jacirlrinr XV* I wrote a book. With Solders in France , inter¬ 
preting my experiences, endeavoring to enlist support for the war work 
of the Y. Mo C. A., and trying to strengthen public morale. Then I 
published. The Right to Fight , in whioh I set forth ny convictions about 
the righteousness of the Allied cause, and stated the reasons why I 
thought that America was forced to fight. 

Let me share with you short excerpts from a letter I wrote home 
from England in 1916: 

As I look into the faces of these men, 1 realize the outbreak of 
human passion that has always accompanied war-timej immorality, 
drinking, gambling and profanity. But my experience here drives 
me to a belief not in the total depravity, but to a belief in the 
total goodness of these men in their deepest aspirations and 
desires, if you go down to the rookbottom of human character. Even 
when enslaved by passion, these dear fellows are trying to follow 
some poor seeming good. And how wonderfully they respond when we 
bring to them the Christian message. 

During that week we held meetings every night in same of the 

sixty Y. M. C. A. huts on Salisbury Plain. Five hundred or more 0 

came, after a hard day* s drilling and marching. 

Now the time has come to begin the meeting. Captain ,, $eg n starts 

the singing. In a few minutes the tired faces are relaxed, they are 

shouting the rollicking choruses of thinking of home. Now the- 1-l.ue 

has tjp sg I tell them about the great Zeppelin that I saw 
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brought down over London the other night. And, in the language of my 
letter!. 

All the searchlights were playing upon the enemy in the sky, but there 
re no searohlights on the dark streets for the deadlier moral enemy 
that awaits the soldier below. We begin our talk on the moral fight 
for character, the temptations of impurity, drink, gambling, profanity, 
that come with the war. Soon the rr.q^n are forgetting to smoke, and there 
is a look of intensity and hunger on almost every face. For half an 
hour, for three-quarters, they listen, and then the invitation is given. 
Many sign the cards pledging their allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and when asked how many had reached this decision for the first time 
tonight over 100 rose to their feet. It was a night of great joy. 
Hundreds of men file past and shake hands, many expressing "their 
gratitude, and a score of men are waiting for personal interviews... 

Oh, these boys, with all the possibilities of glorious life, are 
they to be mowed down, or oome back crippled and maimed after the war?... 
Oh, will you not pray for these dear boys at the front? Pray for a 
mighty outpouring of God's spirit and for a great spiritual revival 
throughout this a my. 

It is not surprising therefore that I poured out all that I had 
in sharing with these men night after night for months, going from 
camp to camp all over England, Wales and Scotland. 

A month after America* s entrance into the war, I sailed again for 
the war zone. This time with a party often evangelist^ and sixty 
PMV students from Northwestern and Princeton for work in the Y huts. 

The group of speakers included Merton RioejfMpftWt, BUrris Jenkins, 

'yyi&y l 

Henry Crane, Wkltmr Sherman. All 40 theg_ worked with great effectiveness 
in the different army camps o 

In the midst of my wrk at the base camps in France, there came a 
sudden call to go "up the line" to the great battle front. We crossed 
the battled Somme with its memories of blood, on across Northern France 
and over the Belgian border into the historic fields of F landers. Soon 
we entered villages which were within range of the enemy* s guns, with 
their shattered window glass, torn roofs, ruined houses, tottering churches 
and great shell holes in the streets* We entered the danger zone gnH 
put on our shrapnel—proof helmets, and box respirators ready for a 
possible attack of poison gas. We made our way up to the crest of the 
Messines ridge. The great guns were in action all about us. For a 
moment we felt only the grand and awful throb of vast titantic forces 
in terrible conflict. Above us the veiy air 4* full of battle. We 

A 

ducked into the little Y. M, C. A* dugout, just under the crest of the 
ridge 0 I thrilled at the sound of mighty and unearthly forces loosed. 
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until suddenly I realized that all about nen dying. Between us 
and the enemy mas just one deep trench* and a thin red line of flesh 
and blood as a human rampart* formed of men who h£ld their lives in 
their hands ready to make the great sacrifice for the cause. This is 


the way I wrote home about it all* 

And on «wd on, toward the hungry trenches, march the men, twenty 
millions and more under allied arms, toiling and singing toward 
the terrible front. H ere are millions keeping step to a great 
principle, and moving as one man, motived by the passion of one 
common purpose. For what? Twenty millions, yes and millions 
more, ready to live or die that the world may still be free, that 
rightouesness shall rule and not brute force, democracy rather 
than scheming dynasties* lasting peace broad-based on the law 
of a free people’s will, and never again the brutal effrontery 
of savage war, bred in the brain of petty Kings or cynical militarists. 
Yes, here are millions fighting to make a world worth their having 
died for, who have already made the great sacrifices for us. 

And so passionate was my own conviction that I continued* 

Ah’, great is the price, awful in its solid weight of agony, but 
not too great for such a cause. It is no longer a war between two 
peoples but between two principles; it is as much to free the 
German people as ourselves. It is not for this narrow strip of 
hard-won soil, but for every foot of a world that henceforth 
must be free. We would rather gight for every inch of it, and furrow 
every foot of it with war war* than lie at ease under the false 
shadow gd. sin - of militarism, materialism, and grasping greed. 

These men are fighting, and know that they are fighting, for a 
new world. 00 Pray for us as each night we are facing these men 
who stand unafraid under the very shadow of death here on the 
battlefields of France,, 




Therefore I could not do less than consume myself in the Allied 
&\£er _ 

ffiKear the end of With Our Soldiers in France I wrote* 

If at the oall of nationalism the manhood of the nation has poured 

forth in boundless heroism and self-sacrifice, at the call of Christ 
cannot His Church rise again to its high vocation? If half of the 
zeal and passion, half of the outpouring of life and treasure, or 
organization and efficiency, that the State has put into thdswarcould 
be thrown into the cause of the Kingdom and of the eternal verities, 
the world would soon be won... The message with which our Lord 
challenges the whole Church today is that with which He began His 
ministry when Hs faced His apostate nation, "Repent, for the Kingdom 
of God is at hand 0 " 

And these lines form an appropriate transition into a new world of 
my experienceo 
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SEEKING THE GOSPEL TO THE YTHOIE OF LIFE 
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Beginning in wartime and continuing down to the Des Moines Con¬ 
vention of the Student Volunteer Movement in 1920* I beoame ever more 
aware of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the message I was pro¬ 
claiming. Rapidly the oonviction formed in ny mind that the Christian 
gospel is more than good news for individuals in their personal relations 
it is also a message g£r j i ati a si: g«gwx ±axxm KgxiKxtekKirKE»36ittX3ewiatimgEgx 
about the Kingdom of God. the family of God. and the way of life for men 
in their group and corporate affairs. tyi (? Co 7 usy>i /cf 

During my long stay in India. I had Been concerned abou the trans- 

^ A 


formation of the 


social order in that land. I worked against 

I was aware 


the segregation and exploitation of the caste system. 

of the toll taken by the money-lenders, and protested against the 
A 

grinding down of the poor. Before leaving India. I gloried in the 

honesty, integrity and effici/^enoy of the Indian Civil Service set 

up and maintained by the British Government, as contrasted with the 

squeeze and graft and corruption of the government in China. One ean 

*£. 

easily overdo^ the indictment of the personal gospel, for it was never 

I 

purely and soley personal. Always j.t was expeoted that the individual 

Christian would behave differently in the family and in the connunity. 

Christianity was supposed to make an incalculable differan e e in the 

/v 

actions of a neighbor and of a citizen. So even in those days I was 

presenting a social gospel^ /**-**. _ _ __ 

In my own feelings there was never a w raee problem"and it was 
never in a jirkflnfl mood trAx I saifi., "Some of my best friends 
are Indians," Environment, teaclfing and experienced had 
delivered me from race prejudice. Indeed, X was amazed at 
the attitude of the elderly missionary who told me, "®ever 
shake.hands with an Indian.” From the outset I sought and 
received equality of friendship with Indians. 
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But I had only dim realization of the significance of imperialism, 
the forcible control of a people by an alien power. And I had only feeble 
awareness of the sinning of the British people against the entire Indian 
population.by its century of enforced subjugation. It was three years 
before my arrival in India that Mr. Gandhi began his work in South Africa 
for the removal of gross injustices against the Indian indentured servants 
there, but I have no recolleotion of having heard his name mentioned before 
leaving TthH» in 1911. I had specialized in retail sins and knew little 
about the wholesale brand, about what Professor Ross used to call "sinning 
by syndicate,’ 1 The class struggle was only a phrase to me, and "the labor 
problem" was an unexplored realm. I believed in the stewardship of money, 
but had little comprehension of the social power conveyed by ihe growing 
concentration of wealth, "Socialism" was only a dista^sful word to me, 
and I had never thought seriously of how the people could use government 
as a powerful instrument for their economic and social betterment. 

PILGRIMAGE 15 - 21 

The year following the war I made a world tour, speaking constantly 

in many lands. By this time a new mood had come over me, and I saw things 

that had escaped me before. At the end of this global trip, I felt 

impelled to put into print some of my burning convictions about the 

urgent^for social change, radical, deep-rooted transformations of tfie 

social order in our own land and in the other countries I had visitedo 

It was published in 1920, and was entitled Everybody 1 s World . l*y mind 

was whirling with ideas which had never occurred to me in earlier days, 

before 

and I found nyself making proposals which a idiile sgs^would have been 
repugnant to mo* 

C I happened to be in England at the time of a great railway strike 
whieh for a moment brought paralysis to the nation. And here is idiat 

I wrote about it* 

EVERYBODY 1 S WORLD 2$0 - 261 

long quotations^ are justified because it has been in this 
A 

mood and with this purpose that I have lived ever since. The very passion 
of ny being has been the application of the gospel to the whole of life. 

Up and down this nation I spoke incessantly, and this new note was at the 
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heart of rep message in other lands e I now had a gospel with two sides, 

just one gospel at the same time personal and social. Always when I 

have been gripped with a tremendous conviction^ I have spoken out, and 

every 

always. I have written it down 0 The purpose iflAU of book and every pamphlet 

A 

and every articles has been the same as the one that impelled me to 
address audiences with such fervor. I wanted to prompt men to thought, 
to decision, to commitment, to action. To ny marrow I am an evangelist 
and always have been. Now I became a social evangelist as well. 

I published in 1922 the first of many pamphlets dealing with social 
problems, America* Its Problems and Peril's. T 


In 1922 I was invited to deliver the Fondren Lectures at Southern 

Methodist University. In looking over the published volume of these 
Facing the Crisis , 

lectures, I notice that Part II was devoted to Social and Industrial 
A 

questions, with these sub-headings* Outstanding national problems, the 

race question, the ethics of war, industrial unrest, wealth and poverty, 

collective bargaining, the open and closed shop, the social gospel, 

the Christian solution, motive and objectives, the faith of a modern 

Christian. 

At the end of the 

next year, after another world tour of evangelism. 


I published The New World of Labor . In this book was a long and 
favorable chapter on The British labor Movemen t , to which I was new 
thoroughly committed,, After an interpretation of the American labor 

J 

Movement, a concluded with The Challenge of a New World of labor, 

A. 

from which these words are taken. 


197 
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In addition to speaking and writing, I gave my support to organisations 
which were working for social changes that seemed right and desirable to 
me. I helped to found the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 
was a member of the early group out of which came the Fellowship of 
Socialist Christians. I voted for Norman Thomas, and had the privilege 
of paying Reinhold Ni&buhr's salary during the first years he was at 
Union. 


This exploration of the social aspects of the gospel brought about 

In 1923 

a change in my attitude toward war and peaoe. 4 I became a convinced 

for more than a decade, 

Christian pacifist, joined the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and from 

the platform and in writing advocated aaih-forvor this way of life, 
fascism and J 

Then the rise of Hitlerism and the ruthless aggression of Japan in 
* A 

Manchuria and China caused me to conclude that pacifism could not 
stop the spread of totalitarianism with its awful tyranny and ominous 
threat to enslave mankind. So I was reluctantly 

driven to the belief that the use of military weapons is required for 
the preservation of human liberty on this earth, and this position I 
now maintain. 

Tfhat I have written in this chapter about seeking the application 

of the Christian gospel to the idiole of life is only the beginning of 

J d&tp tier-4 f^eck - 4 ,, umtK ** *>/ ''**“*-^ ^ 

the reoord. ^n subsequent sections^ will try to unfold before you 
A 

the further development of my thought and actions© 
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WHAT I BELIEVE 

8hMP%tta4UBMgr 

In this statement of what I believe I claim no 
originality^for everywhere, like Sir Isaao Newton, I stand 
"on giant shoulders." I shall use few quotations for It will 
be quite evident what I owe to my beloved friend Relnhold 
Niebuhr, to Paul Tillich, William Temple, and more recently 
to younger men like Nela Ferret 

I have no formal creed, or dosed system, nor la 
there a single hlstorlo creed that I accent In its entirety, 
or that I feel bound to acoeot. I am sure that the quest 
for certainty Is forever vain and I shall never seek It, 
for I do not need it. "Now I know in part"—In an lnflnl- 
tesslmally small part—but my greatest need Is not to know 
but to be and to do. I have no desire to be orthodox, nor 
"neo-orthodox" nor have I any fear of being either. There 
is nothing I have to believe or desire to believe save the 
truth. 

God Is doubtless absolute but my life Is everywhere 
relative and dependent and I have and need no absolute 
acoess to him. In the whole universe all is open. I find 
nothing is closed, flnal^or perfeot, neither the Bible, 
the Church, the human reason, nor anything in the whole 

evolving universe. Everywhere I am under the aegis of rel- 

s ^ ^ ^ ,, 

atlvlty, but I am t - lvo —t^God and utterly and Joyfully 
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dependent upon him with whom I have to do, who Is the 
Source of all things. 

My essential credo Is the shortest known, 'I be— 

1 

11eve God." Yet It oontalns everything.^ n 

C Hfith the Aoostle Paul *M=tee£ 3 «* A bold to say: 

»T£e know that In everything God works for good with those 

who love him_ If God Is for us who is against ub?- 

We are more than oonquerors through him who loved us. So 
£ am sure (that nothing) will be able to separate us from 


the love of God." ^ 


(fcuJU 


Til US P'lirl expands and explains hts. essential creed 


to "God Is love ^■ - juhn fa- ; ft- K And this I passionately be¬ 
lieve. This Is the keystone of my arch of faith. This 
dynamic element of God's perfeot love leads him forever to 
oreate In oontlnual creation. And it may enable us ultimate¬ 
ly to understand the whole of experience in the perspective 
of this supreme faith that God is love. #ere Is the alpha and 
the omega of our faith. If God Is love and God Is sovereign 
everything Is guaranteed. I am as sure of God as I am of 
the physical universe or of my own existence, and I have no 

1. I am glad that It was In the darkness of shipwreck that 
Paul uttered this glorious word of faith for us all. 

Acfc 27:25. "Be of good oheer; for I believe God._ 
Revised Version: "So take heart men, for I have faith in 
God." Revised Standard Version. Back in Jerusalem they 
had sought to assassinate him; before him In Rome they 
were shortly to behead him. Fverything had gone wrong. 
a_ gftmunh r ..nil r Wa ,m>.Ahat . la the mind _ 

- In 'fr e ro+fr-ana uls'w ^eena- - ^ - e hr4ri^k-‘agftine t tht©'> 

-dm d-ea-t-adequattrly with-this -probl-em- of evrx 
in ■ ano the r- eftTO t-er-. 

2. cLf t ^ &S? >>v, 
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shred of doubt that God Is love./ uTttiti "I believe in 

God, the Father, Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth." I 
believe he la not only all powerful and all wlee but all 
loving and therefore In some sense personal. He Is the only 
absolute, complete and unlimited Personality^ Being itself— 
thci source of our little fractional personalities, 
made In his image. God is not a person, but he is not less 

than personal , for he is the ground of everything personal. 

^v» 'A *** S /i*Jo 

He can Fwantsssfe** personal relationships and be in communion 
with all personal beings. I believe in God utterly transcen¬ 
dent, though toot "wholly other," and completely Immanent, 

In whom we live and move and have our being. 
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Am (L) 

As I grow older I become more^theooentrlc~#-&B*»l!y 
S ifter- i remind myself, however, of the words of 
wise John Calvin: "How can the infinite essenoe of God be 
defined by the narrow oapaelty of the human mind ... How 
can the human mind by its own efforts, penetrate into an 
examination of the essenoe of God, when it is totally ignor¬ 
ant of its own? wherefore let us freely leave to God the 

knowledge of Himself. For he alone is competent to witness 

2 

for himself, being only known by himself." 

With the whole Church oathollo throughout the cen¬ 
turies, however, I have found God and known him in experience 
in his three-fold self-manifestation as Father, Son and 
Spirit; God oreatlng, redeeming, and indwelling; God as 
transcendent, Inoarnate Redeemer, and immanent quickening 
Spirit^or God present in the heart—one God, known to us, 
not absolutely but relatively, in our rich threefold exper¬ 
ience. 

When I say that I believe God is the maker of heaven 
and earth, I do not mean that he makes them as a oarpenter 
makes a table, as things external to him. QaJbtaw 1 lanuMiw, 

outflowing of the Divine b ci tg. The first word of Genesis is a 

1. 1 Cor. 15:28. "When all things are subjected to him; then 
the Son himself will also be subjected to him who put all 
things under him, that God may be everything to everyone. 
Revised Standard Version. 

2. Calvin's Institutes, Book I, Chao. 13* 
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noble word; tt In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." Yet I believe It Is only a dim adumbration of the 


august speotaole of God who Is Belng-iteelf, motivated by 






love, evolving the whole universe with Its hundred million 

nebulae and Island universes, by eternal and continual orea- 
1 7 2 
tlon. Under the modern dynamic theory of matter we abandon 


the old Idea of force as a relic of animism, and leave fore- 
ever the curse of a former orude materialism, to find matter 
and energy Interconvertible. We find matter simply organized 
energy and energy matter broken down and released for work. 


We find no shred of materialism in a whole steefcraate uni¬ 
verse of &lind t . and-jalactrlcl fcy -alawly ther-flirw uf 1m lelble 

% 

e loc' t row e i c Yet we find the Incalculable power 

hidden In every atom, so that man imagines he can blow up his 

A 

little world and destroy It, or as a fellow worker with God 

h\ Aaa i-tx t*\y «" < j 

In his creative activity, he can share In developing an evolv- 

A 

lng universe. 

It Is a spectable of infinite grandeur to see evolving 


1. I have no Jewish horror of anthropomorphism. I do not 
accept Pope's orude oouplet: 

All are but parts of one stupendous Whole 
Whose body Nature Is, and God the soul. 

But If the body is our way of being related to the world, 

If It exists for the sake of communication and manipula¬ 
tion, and if it Is the meeting plaoe for selves, nature 
and God, then I see no objection in viewing the whole elec¬ 
tronic structure of the universe, visible and Invisible, 
which interpenetrates nature, tfte In a sense the body of God. 

2. According to B#cquerel, Hoertxgen, J. J, Thompson, Schrced¬ 
ing er, Einstein, Niels Bohr and other modern scientists. 

co Ki/L-t '- C- 
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over mil11one of years the whole electronic structure of the 

9a£&,*(ju i 

universe In Its hundred million nebttl*-e from the raw stuff 

A 

of hydrogen to the more than 96 elements In visible Nature 
as the ground of future life. Then we see—again over 
millions of years—the Q is an ti 11.rnrw emergence of life as 
it evolves and rises through ever higher stages In the amoe¬ 
ba, the fish, the reptile, the amphibian, the bird and the 
higher mammals, finally to man, the crown of oreatlon. We 
see the foetus of every Individual as it traverses and re¬ 
capitulates before birth all these stages. We see gradually 
developed in all animal life from an original sensitivity, 
something like the sense of touch, the higher senses of 

taste, of smell, of hearing and finally of sight—all de- 

W -net • 

veloped pain, man's chief eduoator. /[ I believe Sod 

if tfstft 

evolves the universe sailh4:aself as the ground 
of all the electronic structure of the universe and Of'all 

”fT therefore the universe reveals Ood—in part and lm- 
perfeotly, not exhaustively. Ood is Belng-itself. He is 

not a. being, an object of thought whose existence can ever 

en'jf .* 4 „ , , , / 

ue proved by any rational argument. For Ood is always 

both subject and object. He is the ground of my subjeotive 
self, of all existence, of all being, of the entire universe. 
He is never an objeot discoverable man's telesoope or 
microscope. He is Belng-iteelf, Being so infinite that be¬ 
fore him the whole visible created universe is but a dim 


shadow. 
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Apart from the universe I believe there is an abyss 

of meaning and infinite potentiality in God that is not re- 

1 

vealed in the visible universe. This God is our ultimate 
concern whom we worship and serve, and this God Is our God 
who is love. I cannot be commanded to love what is not 
both loving and lovable. But I am paralysed by no "lranossi- 
ble possibility." Daily I can and do declare ay love in 
worship: "I love thee, 0 Lord my God, with my whole heart, 
my whole mind, my whole might in service, my whole soul or self 
help me to love my neighbor as myself.* And Just as in hu¬ 
man love we grow by expression—for what la not expressed 
die®—I find empirically that love for the Beloved grows 
each time I declare it. 


1. See Paul Tillich Systematic Theology . Vol. I, University 
of Ghloago Press, 195°, f*p. 79, lJoT 
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Sinoe^I have no dosed credo of final faith, I grop¬ 
ingly reaoh out, speculatively, toward a more comprehensive 
belief. With Bowne and Brightman I believe firmly in per¬ 
sonalism, in the reality of my own personality. But I wish 
to reaoh out toward a possible synthesis of two apparently 
contradictory opposites. May it not be that personalism 
and pantheism are but two sides of one shield of reality? 

I refuse to make a caricature of pantheism as a heresy label. 

I agree with Paul Tillich that “Pantheism does not mean, never 
has meant, and never should mean that everything that is, 
is God. M God is not to be identified with nature; he is not 

the totality of natural objects, but rather the creative 

a^o/ fawh&fa 

power and unity and ground of all nature,^the essence of 
all thingsI believe in no absolute pantheism, nor abso¬ 
lute personalism. As God giaamfcfrewi or pours forth his own 
life—Being-itself—in the electronic structure of matter, 
in animal life and more fully in man, made in the image of 

ft 

God himself, may^not be possible that I am a part of God, 
with a spark, or germ, of the divine life within me? May 
not God be not only the source and ground of all human per- 
sonalitles, but include them all within himself in conscious 


freedom? I have a measure of freedom, I am a responsible 
self, I can have the will to believe or disbelieve, obey 

ftp.. . 

or disobey, I can love or hftte God. Fven though my limited 

\ 

mind cannot fully grasp, and certainly cannot prove that 
personalism and pantheism are the obverse and reverse of 
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one reality, what other Halted human mind oan dlanrovo 

lit This it no jmrt of the bed-rock of ay faith, but 1b 

only a s^eeoutatl^ hope^W tA*4v h> /i+yM- ' f b'Uclkn 9 


■ m -v: a 
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Because I believe in God I believe In man. I be¬ 
lieve man Is made In "the Image of God", capable of find¬ 
ing God and of fellowship with him. At the height of his 
being man stands before God at the Juncture of nature and 
spirit. He Is both free and bound, blind and far-seeing, 
strong and weak, good and bad. At the depth and in the oen- 
ter of his being man is sinful. Sin begins in unbelief, 
in oride, in Independence of God. Inevitably self-centered, 
man becomes selfish. The hard core of eln Is making our¬ 
selves the center of life. Henoe comes lust and a whole 
brood of appetites and evils. The consequence of sin is 
the loneliness of a loveless life. It is a life “without 

cl 

God and without hope. " j| Such a view of sin Is not mere 
theory or theology. A realistic knowledge of myself and of 
my fellow men, In the presenoe of God, fills me with a deep 
sense of sin. Apart from God I might take a shallow view of 

human nature as good, with Gonfuolus and other humanists, 

C &V\ k-t 

but I at* never apart from God In a single thought a or any 
breath that I draw—except when I sin. If I ask "what Is 
man," at the height of his being, he appears but little 
lower than the angels, his faculties seem almost godlike, 

Han la crowned with Reason, capable of thinking God's 
thoughts after him. Whole systems of philosophic thought 
like those of Spinoza, Kant and Hegel, are within his grasp, 
as he reaches out for truth. 
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Over the long past rise the spacious palaces of Mem¬ 
ory, individual and racial, more lofty than Gothic naves, 
more glittering than the sunlit glass of Chartres. ’The 
infinite future is within the vision of man’s bold 
Imagination, where his raind is more swift than any rocket 
plane^ Nothing seems beyond his reach. 

Below and within him are the unfathomable, myster¬ 
ious depths of the Unconscious. No Freud, no F. W. H. 

Myers, no psychologist has ever surveyed nor plumbed the 
depths of this vast area which ie far deeper and ampler 
than man'e oonaolous life. Perhape there is no bottom. As 
William James often suggested it may be "continuous** with the 
Divine Being. 

At the height of his being man touches God, oomraunes 
with him, worships him, loves him. He can say with the 
Psalmist of old: "Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? If 
I ascend into heaven thou art there. If I make my bed in 
Sheol, thou art there. For thou didst form my inward parts 

(including the subconscious). Search me, 0 God, and know 

1 '- 

my heartJ And lead me in the way everlasting!" 

If I view myself as a responsible human being, I 

admire the classic Greek virtues of wisdom, courage, self 

control, and justloe. But before God there is no place 

for self-oentered, Stoic virtues, nor for I&risalc pride for 

A / 


■ir .— 
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all our righteousness is as “filthy rags*. In pl^oe of these 
I aooent Jesus' four fundamental attitudes oyf right rel&tiop- 
ships as: repentant humility* hold faith, moral purity end 
agape, or holy saorlfloial lore, whloh implies the full 
sharing of life with Ood and with man, and the harmonlua 
relation of life to life. For me the final norm of oharao- 
ter is the hletorio incarnation of perfeet love. 
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I believe that God was In Christ reconciling the 

ft 

world unto himself. I believe that God entered human his¬ 
tory In Jesus, the Christ. In this one great deed of God, 

ifzrwuiu <4sr*r&V(t am/t 

as a revelatory event, all history la^lvlded. Henceforth 
every event is either B. C. or A. D., before Chrlst^or in 
the year of our Lord. All history thereby beoomes signifi¬ 
cant and we are assured of the final triumph of God, either 
In history or beyond it.efetaMfea. For God is not only In our 
little history of this minor planet but chiefly beyond it. 

He is not only Immanent In time but inhabits eternity. 

I believe In the incarnation, that Christ was very 
God of very God and that Jesus was very man of very man. 

If he was truly a normal man, I w mm i 1 i il I n n i l j n I ntin mi.m 

then he was limited and fallible. Apparently he be¬ 
lieved in a flat earth. In a world created in six days, and 
In his speedy coming on the clouds of heaven, as the Son of 

1 ti* 

Man. To me this evidenoe of^fallible humanity is very 
precious. I am content to be fallible and to have our Lord 
made like unto his brethren, If my Heavenly Father Is Infalli¬ 
ble. Yet I can say to this "man, Christ Jesus”, who was ray 


1. If all Jesus' followers including the Apostle Paul, be¬ 
lieved this, they probably received It from him. If the 
last ohapter of Revelation repeats the apostolic hope three 
tiroes in the statement: M I am coming soon." R.S.V. Does 
"soon” or "quickly" mean nineteen centuries? 
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Savior, “My Lord and rajr God. "jll believe that Jesus lived, 
died and rose again from the dead. I believe that he was so 
identified with God that he was crucified for our eins. Here¬ 
in is mystery^ utterly beyond the grasp of man 1 8 feeble mind. 

I believe in the atonement, not a crude, crass “transaction' 1 
of a mechanical salvation to which I am asked to give easy 
intellectual assent. Perhaps the atonement was wrought out 
in the Being of God before the foundation of the world^-lf 
love needs any atonement. Surely God cannot destroy evil ex- 
oeot by taking It into and upon himself. I believe that the 
cross is an eternally present fact in God as well as in history. 
I believe the atonement was achieved in history, visualized 
before us in Christ orucifled. Perhaps it Is symbolized or 
dimly adumbrated in our human experience in every parent who 
suffers for his child who sins. 

Kant showed the eighteenth century the limits of human 
reason. He believed in morality, therefore in God and immor¬ 
tality as necessary postulates. X believe God, unconditionally^ 
andy therefore in morality and personal immortality. I go all 
the way with A. N. Whitehead in his Process and Reality , when 
he says: "Gods nature is best ooncei^ed as that of a tender 
care that nothing be lost ... He saves the world. He is the 
poet of the world, with tender patlenoe leading it by the vision 

1. Rev. 13:8. In the oorrect translation the names are written 
before the foundation of the world $n the book of life of 
the Latnb. Revised Standard Version. 
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of truth, beauty and goodness . .. God la the great companion— 
the fellow-sufferer who understands." But I go farther with 
Whitehead's older brother Henry, In believing that he Is the 
OodrFather of Jesus Christ who most fully reveals him. 

I believe God, the Absolute, Eternal, Self-identloal 
I AM THAT I AM, unknown and unknowable except so far as he 
reveals himself, but truly known as revealed In Jesus Christ 
the lnoarnatlon of love. For knowledge of God can never be 
given In words or dootrlnes but only In Persons^and supremely 
In One who Is the way, the truth and the life. Revelation Is 
In some sense universal. I have found truth In all religions 
by which myriads of men live. Yet I find the revelation in 
Jesus Christ unique, supreme and final for our world. Z 5 * 1 d ^ 

God creates/ eternally and continually, God redeems, 

God rules and gives his "little flook" the Kingdom. All Is of 
God. I believe that In God man is moving forward In his multi¬ 
form life—eeonomio, political, cultural, religious—through 
all his faculties—intellectual, esthetic and ethical—to 

//d // . 

inherit all truth, beauty^ *nd goodness^ Therefore literally 

all things—saored and seoular—are ours, whether the world,— 

or the universe—or life or death or the present or the future— 

in this life and beyond—all are ours and we are Christ and 

2 

Christ Is God's. 

1. "For God has other words for other worlds 

But for this world, the Word of God is Christ." 

Mrs. Hamilton King In The Dlsclnles . 


2. 1 Cor. 3:22. 
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I believe in the fact that God was in Christ though 
I do not know whether Jesus was the incarnation of the second 
person of the Trinity. In my dally thought I am no longer con¬ 
cerned merely for "one world 1 ' but for one Universe , with its 
C c XtMi'UrvQ • 1 

thousand mlllion^nebulae and, as I firmly believe its thou¬ 
sands of Inhibited planets, peopled by sinful beings who must 
be redeemed. I see beyond^not the monotony of heavenly harps 
but worlds to be won by God and his fellow workers. We must 
graduate not only from our earth-centered but from our sun- 
centered little system, to our God-centered living universe. 

A 

Could the redemption of worlds beyond beet be realized by a 
crucifixion on a little minor planet called the earth, of which 
other worlds have never heard, or through an atonement repeated 
and visualized in God incarnate on flats warn planet, in the 
fulness of time? With John Galvin^t am content to leave this 
to God. I believe Jesus Christ is the Savior of humanity, 
but that God alone is the Savior of the universe, hence my ul¬ 
timate theology is not Christocentrlo, but always theooentrlc. 


1. My evidence is given in my You Will Survive After Death . 
Page 157. 
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Regarding eschatology, I believe in the ultimate tri¬ 
umph of God ae sovereign in our world and in his universe. 

As the goal of all histories 1 believe in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, beyond history. As the chief act of worship 
of my life, as I take the Holy Communion every Sunday morning 
on my knees, I believe that I "proclaim the Lord's death until 
he comes." I do not believe he is coming on the olouds of 
heaven, visibly, nor to reign in Jerusalem, literally, but I 
am quite sure of the final triumph of God and of his Kingdom 
in the universe,on this and every other Inhabited planet. 

I believe the wages of sin is death—or moral separa¬ 
tion from God. I believe in the fact of hell as self-exclusion 
from the Father's heart and home, here or hereafter. I believe 
it lasts as long—and only as long—as God is excluded from 
man's life. But while it lasts I believe it is an awful fact— 
awful beyond the utmost description of any genius to describe, 
like Dante, or Milton in his Paradise Lost , or here on earth 
beyond the capacity of a Poe or a Dostoievsky to deplot. But 
if God is love in a moral universe hell or exclusion from God 
is not everlasting. I believe in no monotonous, static heaven, 
In no permanent hell, no eternal punishment and in no personal 

devil, in a duallstlo eepse with a divided or limited sover- 

$ La (_ce «u 

elgnty of God, although there are still, unfortunately, many 

A. 

evil spirits in God's spiritual universe. In the brief span 
of man's little life, finite sin 4»»s-»e4 raerltyinflnite 

'V ’ 
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punishment. And an all-loving God could not eternally torture 
helpless sinners. If he did so he would be Infinitely worse 
than Hitler who revived his victims to torture them for a 
few brief days. 

There la no death. When we leave this outworn body 
the transition of passing through the portal to the larger and 
better life beyond, does not end the eternal grace of God. 

He is equally the God of all graoe before and after death. I 
have and I need an Infallible God, who Is Love. I have and I 
need no Infallible Book. In a rational universe a Book, for 
which Infallibility Is claimed, which teaches eternal punish¬ 
ment will Inevitably create rebels like Shelly: 

"Is there a God? Ay, an almightyGod, 

And vengeful as almighty." ' 

I find myself In far deeper sympathy with Shelley and 

a host of his fellow rebels In all the oenturles than with a 

harsh fundamentalist such as took the chair at my lecture on 

Gandhi in India, and then tried to have all my meetings cancelled 

all over India because I did not believe that Gandhi must burn 

1 

in an everlasting sorlptural hell. 

It will be counted by some of the orthodox as my final 
heresy If I say that I rejoice that Nels Ferre and Karl Barth— 
neither of whom has yet a closed system or a closed mind—"seem 

1. I had told him privately that I believed that Gandhi was 
among God's "other sheep not of this fold". 
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to be turning to a unlveraallst doctrine that In the end all 
1 

are saved." I am aware that men have been nut to death In the 


Spanish Inquisition—and In Protestant Inquisitions—for heresies 
less than this. But have there not been enough disgraceful 
tortures, deaths and atrocities in .the name of orthodox reli¬ 
gion? **» 

If God Is love, if it Is not his will that any should 
perish, if Christ died for the ungodly, given all oower, all 
time and all eternity, may it not be literally true that; "We 
have our hope set on the living God, who Is the Savior of all 


men, especially of those who believe"? (1 Timothy fci'1'6) There 

/)4r2 Q/t 

are many passages contradictory to this, but so there are on 

A 

almost all other essential doctrines. In any case I hold this' 


hope . and if .. this be heresy-.Le t-any e rn e-make thy -ranr 
I believe the Bible Is the reodrd of God's revelation to man. 
That It contains for me that revelation Is evidenced by the worn 

V . .k / v . 

out Bibles on my desk. .» 


v--wi th John Robinson the Pilgrim of the Mayflower I 

) V Ys / 


believe that yet more light Is to break forth from God's holy 


ord. I a lso be l iev e that fpr e4rHfr"b «g4 n nl n g g 



, - ,, c.L- 0 

ofAour human experience up to the present time r j-“ tliese^aro but 



the dim ou ts kir ts pf Gudla ways and th*t~ w WHafr-»*-ey® hajuiaen f 


1. Daniel Day Williams, What Present Day Theologians are Think¬ 
ing . (Haroers, 195^) P- JEST My own evidence for this 
hope 1s stated In part In my You Will Survive After Death 
(Rineharts, 195^K P. 160. 
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Baqatta* I have no closed ay stem ^fl nd» it h a rd tio - =am d-, 

* t o py - 

t/ hl Q f -deBcrlrrslon—of—whfr t I btri rl-e^c^ I must qloo - e as I ^ 

began with my surest most oentral and certain conviction: N I 
believe God.* With Isaao Hewton I still feel that I have been 
"like a boy playing on the seashore ... while the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me." "Now I know in part," 
yet "1 know Him whom I have believed and I am sure" of the 
future. I am assumed of the future because in the past he has 
faithful'\y«_yes literally and almost miraoulously^kept his 
promise for body, mind and soul, and I can trust him in the 
■eadieBo^futu^e in time and eternity: 

"My God will supply every need of yours 
according to his riohes in glory in^ 
w Christ Jesus X ^ 


*“*S*,/ 


l*—£JTi mothy t'oASl . 











Chapter 9 


IN CZECHOSOVAKIA AND THE NEAR EAST 

It -was my privilege to be in Czechoslovakia during the first 
thrilling days of the new republic 9 and to have warm personal contacts 
with President Masaryk. This son of a coachman, serving as a blacksmith 
boy wnet on to become professor of philosophy at Vinnna and at Prague, 

During the war he conducted a campaign for the freedom of his people 
from the Hpasburgs, In Switzerland, France, England, *taly, Russia, 

America he sought support, and in Pittsburgh he prepared the constitution 

for the new republic, and it was adopted by Czechs in Philadelphia beneath 

the old Liberty Bell, The republic was proclaimed in Prague in 1918, 

and was confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles in 1920 o Report Letter Masaryk 

GOD DO IT p 41 

Plans' had been made for their first student 

Report Letter mass meetings etc 

1938 visit 

In Ancient Egypt 

At the end of 1920 I conducted meetings for a month in various 

centers in the ancient land of the Pharoahs, I landed in the midst of 

the unrest and ferment of thought created by the report of the Milner 

Commission, which hat offered Egypt practical independence, with certain 

reservations about the Canal and the means of communication,. At that 

time I wrote, "It is an amazing document, giving Egypt much more at one 

sweep than India has been given after all these years," I had ten glorious 

I 

days in Cairo, Let me share with you a summary which sent home. 

R L Oct 2 

From Cairo I went to Tanta, Assiut, Luxuor, and had to cancel meetings 
in Alexandria because the dootor advised me not to attempt to speak because 
of a very bad voice 0 This is the way I described suet my experiences in 
Assiut in Upper Egypt: 



R L Oct 21 
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■ In Revolutionary Turkey 


When I went hack to Turkey in 1929, I found a new republic in 
the place of the corrupt and tottering Ottoman Empire I had known EAST 
PILGRIMAGE 145 

In Old and New Palestine 


207 


145 











Chapter 10 


WITH THE AMERICAN SEMINAR IN EUROPE 

My work has taken me to England frequently in the past sixty 

about 

years. In fact, I have made thirty annual visits to the 

A 

British Isles, In the summer of 1920 I responded to my new-found urge 

to explore social situations and find solutions for social problems. 

With the help of Jimmie Mallon, Warden of Toynbee Hall, I made a study 

of the British labor movement, attended the Trade Union Congress, met 

Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Henderson and other labor leaders. Suddenly 

annually 

the idea flashed into my mind, why not bring over from the United States 

a seleoted group for this illuminating and enriching experience^ So in 
1921 began the pilgrimage Thich came to be known as the American Seminar, 
Because the first year's experience became a pattern for succeed¬ 
ing years, let me describe it in some detail, and then give you high¬ 
er /iAfr J-cur-f 
lights i-t i Ut- b 

A 

The first party of thirty included Bishop Charles D. Williams, 

G. Bromley Oxnam, Governor William E 0 Sweet, Fletcher S, Brockman, 

Henry P. Van Dusen, Laurence L. Doggett, Paul Blanshard, Jerome Davis, 
Arthur Roland Elliott, Sidney D. Gamble, Arthur E 0 Holt, George Stewart, 
Alva W, Taylor, Kirby Page, Cameron Parker Hall, Ben M. Cherrington, 

_ ^ 








* I 



The first speaker to address our group at Toynbee Hall, where we 


* 

stayed and where the sessions were held, Ramsay MacDonald* 

■ , . ^ 

Before our had ended we had listened to and engaged in discussion 

A 

with R* H. Tawney, Sidney Webb, 

G. D* H 0 Cole, George ^ensbury, Margaret Bondfield, Philip Kerr, 

A* E* Garvie, Hugh Dalton 

Seebohm Roundtree, Harold Laski, W e E 0 Orchard, Bishop Temple, Philip 
Robert Smillie, ^ 

Snowden, J, A* Hobson, Arthur Greenwood. Lady Astor honored us with 

a special reception at her home. Mr* Arthur Henderson and J . R# Clynes 

invited us to tea on the terrace of the House of ParliwB&Hnt# Lord 

Robert Cecil igglfeed us && the League of Nations Union House 9 iriar g -tes 

a A 
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Our first program on the Continent laid foundations for future 


years. In Germany we were entertained by Dr. George Michaelis, former 
Chancellor of the German Empire. In Berlin we had a memorable inter¬ 
view with Walter Rathenau, Minister of Reprations, and one of the most 
impressive men I ever met, and were addressed by Julius Riohter, 

Eduard Meyer, and other leaders. One of our "finds” was Arnold 
Wolfers, who arranged many subsequent programs in Berlin, before coming 
to Yal©o A small group of us toured for three hundred miles through 

Upper Silesia in a car$ provided by the German Foreign Office, and saw 

Allied 

for ourselves conditions under Snnh armed occupation, pending the 
decision of the League of Nations as to whether it^sfeadi be awarded to 


Germany or to Poland# 




^ ~ A***' 

fit# 


The seminar^ group included Reinhold Niebuhr, Bishop William 

OfeM*. a/. ' Kirby Page, W uu*s *4f****** ^ 

Scarlett', Aikwrh E, S. Barnett,W. 0. Mendenhall.^In Berlin I had an 

interview with President Ebert, cabinet members and leading officials. 

In the slums of Berlin we saw something of the horrors of war 

and its aftermath. In the Ruhr, under French 

armed occupation, I saw the makings of the second world war. I wrote 




) home this warnings 


I believe the present policy of the French Government is both futile 
and fatal and will sdtsxfc ultimately drag the world into war as 
surely as the events of 1870 m or of 1914. Can you imagine how 
Americans would feel under similar circumstances? Suppose we had 
lost the war; that we had been forced to yield to the enemy all 
the richest and best of our coal fields and the iron and steel works 
of the Pittsburgh district; that parts of Texas and Oregon had been 
taken from our territory; -that New England was separated from the 
rest of the states, not only by a military cordon of sentries and 
barbed wire entanglements, but was also cut off by mail, telegraph 
and telephone from the test of the world. Imagine the streets of - 
Boston filled with foreign soldiers in stell helmets... Suppose 
that the enemy had tried to strangle New England by a hunger 
blockade and had permitted the communists and radical/ workers 
to seize some of the industrial plants... I came into the Ruhr 
skeptical and doubting stories that I had heard* but after talking 
with scores of witnesses and after myself witnessing robberies 
and acts of violence, I am forced to say soberly that for s- ; ooting, 
cruelty, injustice, robberies of banks and of private individuals, 

I have seen nothing equal to this French occupation of the Ruhr 
since I left the province of the bandits in nonan, China. In China 

these barbarisms are committed by bandits in defiance of the Govern¬ 
ment. In the Ruhr it is by the Government of a nation that boafcts 
of "liberty, equality and fraternity." ... What is going on in the 
Ruhr today is as deadly and as dangerous as the events of 1870 or 
1914. Once again we are drifting blindly into another con¬ 
flagration. 
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In the 1924 party were Charles Clayton Morrison, Judge 
Florence E, Alien, Ernest F, Tittle, Reinhold Niebuhr, -iHrby-P&gey 
Irving Maurer, Norman B 0 Nash, We were addressed by seven members of 
the cabinet, and other leaders, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Studdert Kennedy, Graham Wallas, J, L, Garvin, Norman Angello In 
Berlin we stood in a great throng of 200,000 on Sund^, August 3rd, the 
tenth anniversary of Germany’s entry into the war. The women wept, the 
men sang ''Deutschland uber Alles," The consnunists broke in with the 
"Internationale", The crowd mauled them and the police arrested them 0 
We were deeply i mpressed with the poverty and pessimism of the German 
people<> In Geneva we studied the League of Nations at its headquarters, 
and in Paris we were addressed by various leaders, I find these words 
in a letter written home at the time: "We found terrible distrust «nd 
suspicion and fear on both sides. More than ever, I have been driven 
back to the inevitable conclusion that Jesus’ way of life is the only 
solution for the problems of war-torn Europe and the idiole world todsy. 
We must find some way of escape from war, or they will be at it all 
over gain," 

President von Hindenburg granted an interview to five of us in 

1925, and again in 1926 he received eight of us* Among the members 

of these two parties were E, Stanley Jones, Lin D 0 Cartwright, Paul 

G 0 Macy, Charles L, Seasholea, Margaret Slattery, Justin W. Nixon, 

A 

Louise Gates, Harrison S, Elliott, Mordecai Johnson, In 1927 we 

A 

were received by Lloyd George, vho spoke to us and let us ask questions* 
The next year we met the Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, and many 
leaders including the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and Dean Inge, We had the rare treat of a friendly encounter between 
George Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor at the latter's residence. In 
1929 we were addressed by Lloyd George, H, N, Brailsford, G. P. Gooch, 

L 0 P, Jacks, Herbert Grey, and were given receptions by Lady Gladstone 
to meet Viscount Grey and Viscount Cecil; and by Lord and Iedy Astory 
at their country seat to meet Bernard Shaw and Lord AlXenby; and by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace 0 In Berlin wo were 
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given a reception at the Reiohbank by the President, Dr 0 Schacht. 

At the close of our stay in Berlin we had the privilege of meeting 
Einstein, We motored out for gn hour and he came in from the country 

to meet us for tea. He presented a striking personality - a child 

./, WJ//T 

spirit tbatx. with a giant brain, /Long white hair like a musician, 

/\ 

full oval face, large luminous eyes, he was modest, humble, kindly, 

humorous and above all, human 0 In the course of the conversation he 

said, pacifism is an immediate jtifitai feeling. Mass Murder and the 

destruction of human life is to me disgusting, horrible, impossible. 

I am glad to see in the world today a rising tide of peace, a growing 

sentiment for it. But it is not strong enough as yet to avert a sudden 

oatstrophe of war." How true his words proved to bei And that dty 

little did he foresee the abandonment of his own pacifism as he faced 

the ghastly tyranny of Hitlerism. 

From 1923 to 1937 our party made visits to Soviet Russia, but I 

shall tell you about that in the next chapter. Some years we visited 

Austria, 

the Scandanavian countries, sometimes we included Czeohosovakia and 

A 

the Balkans, and somestimes we we went to Italy, A section of one 
party led by Charles P 0 Taft was received the the Pope and by Musso¬ 
lini, The 1933 tour was memorable especially because of our ex¬ 
periences in Berlin. That year I felt that the crisis in Germany 
called for more than mere conventional politeness. I felt constrained 
to ask the Nazis whether they were dragging us up to the precipice of 
another war as in 1914, I asked them -whether they were giving justice 
to all their people or only to favored Aryans and Nordics. Were they 
giving or denying justice to Jewis, to socialists, to communists, to 
pacifists and other minorities? I asked if they had denied all liberty 
of speech, of the press, of association and assembly to their people. 

We had just left England where the Archbishopof Canterbury had taken the 
chair at a united meeting of protest against Germany 1 s medieval perse¬ 
cution of the Jews and other minor it ies ^Pilgrimage 194 ^' 
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The 1937 tour was one of the most thrilling of them all* In 
England David Lloyd George again spoke to our group, as did Viscount 
Cecil, the Marquess of Lothian, S* K„ Ratcliffe, H, N» Brailsford, 
John MacMurray, G Q P 0 Gooc-h 0 In Franoe we met Premier Ch&utemps, 
Minister of Justioe Auriol, M 0 Johaux, Andre Philip, and Nicholas 


Berdyaev* We had memorable experiences in Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 




and this time included Spain* 

I feel that iry part in the Amerioan Seminar to Europe has been one 
of the most significant experiences of njy life, because of the leaders 
in the various countries with whom we discussed world problems, because 
of the influential individuals who composed our group, and because of 
the ominous crises faced [y Lf±A»r 
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Chapter 11 


EX PERIENCES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

in 1911 and 1912 

Fifteen times I have visited Russi&V twice under the Czars,and 

A. 

thirteen times under the Soviet regime 9 in 1923, 1926, 1929, and annually 

«xx*< through 1989. Take your stand there in 1923 and get a feel of 

the situation. Eleven catastrophic years had passed since Try previous 

visit. To the very end the Russian nobility had dined and danced and 

caroused over the exploited bodies of the people} and to the very end 

the Czar as the official head of the church had approved of his own 

had brought 

actions as head of the state. A shot in far off Sarajevo 

A 

about the precipitous mobilitjction of the imperial army, the Russian 
general mobilization being the first of the great powers and proving 
to be the mateh that ignited world war, Then the collapse of the 

A 

old system under the weight of corruption and the waging of war cn a 
colossal scale* followed by the Kerensky revolution, and the seizure 
of power by Lenin and Trotsky on November 7, 1917 0 

Once more I was in on the ground floor of revolution, arriving 

six years after Bolshevism achieved power, two years 
following the adoption of the New Economic Policy, and only a year 
after the terrible famine Jmk which continued into 1922, when the total 
number of those affected by the famine was about forty million people® 
Memories of the oivil war were vivid, and only three years before lad 
the Allied armies of occupation withdrawn, including the armed forces 
of the United States in Siberia. In 1923 there were few foreign 



visitors in Russia, and I saw only a handful of American^; 1 found 

A 

money wages reduoed to twenty-five cents per day, With their depreciated 

currency I paid for a pair of shoe laces 65 million rubles* 

and ^ syn • 4 ^ * 

ncix96 million rubles for half a large loaf of bread, wtft a ride on 
a street 

I did not go to Russia because I had any hankering after communism, 
but because, from the beginning the experiment in 

Russia seemed to me to be a warning and a challenge, I svas—possessed 
^ eagerness to understand what was going on„ Not until 1926 was I 
able to make arrangements for the first visit of t||© American Seminar 


* * 
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to Russia, oomposed of twenty-four educators, editors, religious 
leaders, sooial workers and business men 0 Four members of our group 
spoke Russian,^ We were granted freedom in Russia, we went -where we 



wished, chose the institutions we wished to inspect and freely inter¬ 
viewed both friends and foes of the government,, We had talks with 
about thirty politioal leaders, including Chicherin, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs! Lunacharsky, Minister of Education! and 
Jerome Daviswho spoke Russian, obtained an interview with 
Stalin, who, as I wrote at ihe time, "more than any other has succeeded 
to Lenin’s influence and power o’ 


Among the members of our party were G„ Bromley Oxnam, 

Charles Clayton Morrison, Chester Rowell, Jercme 
Louise Gates, 

Davis, William H, Danforth, William Scarlett, Tuliy Knoles, 


Mrs^Ralph Adams Cram 
Kirby Page, Fred W 0 Ramsay Cameron Hall, Sidney Gamble^ 




We visited many of the places of important RL 


it?R] 


li/ 

1 / U 


One of the highlights of this visit to Russia was a period when 
voiced \ 

we S53&& frankly to a group of Russian leaders fissaai our major criticisms 
/x 

of what we had seen and heard. In 1923, in an interview Challenge 176 

In a letter sealt home after our stay in Russia, I drew up a balance 


sheet of impressions. Among the evils I liste^ 


RL 2 
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On the side Wr apr>-repia;fe'ion # /£ wrote • 
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As I left Russia in 1929, going out by my of the Baltic and on 
Turkey and Irulia, I wrote to friends in America of ny growing appre— 
hension over the tightening up all along the line in that land. In 

1926 we criticized freely and debated on religion, but no such dis- , , 

hits-** <-/ ‘Lfl./fct, « 

cussion with leaders and no debate would fee permitted Russia 

' . , f* a 

was then in the .midst of a prolonged battle between the forces of 

religion-and anti—religion. In many homes 1 saw the ikons supplanted 

by the pictures of Lenin, ^n others the iknoH was in one corner and 

the picture of Lenin in the other, somestimes signifying a divided 

allegiance 182 

In my old papers I find a copy of a letter I wrote to ny old 
friend Raymond Robins, dated August 17th, 1929, and filling eight 

pages of typewriting, in which I expressed ay deep 

vs 

concern over the intensifying terror and religious per section. Here 
is the way I ftelt: 

They have tightened their persecution of both -the left and right 
in their party, and all who do not agree with the Stalin majority, 
determined to have a "monolithic" party. It seems that several 
thousand have been exiled under the terror, and several thousand 
more under religious persecution. After I visited Russia in 1926, 

I stated that the secret executions of the G. P. U 0 had been 
abandoned and persons were entitled to an open trial. I regret 
that such is no longer the case. The Government is quite willing 
to allow the droning services in the Orthodox Church (though an 
increasing number of churches are being closed), but the moment 
any man or group of church is obviously modern or scientific or 
successful] the moment they show signs of appealing to youth or 
students] the mom ait th^r show any signs of becoming popular or 
successful] the moment they stand for unity or cooperation or 
internationalism, th^r must be quickly, and if possible, quietly 
suppressed.• e A Christian Student Movement is allowed in every 
civilized country in the world except Soviet Russia,, Here it has 
been completely crushed oufc 0 This is the only country on earth 
where I would not dare meet three students in a roam to talk about 
religion,. If it were known, it would mean Immediate exile for 
them, and I would never again be allowed to return here 0 


Twice I talked with the Attorney General of -the Soviet Union about 

this persecution of religion, but received from him no satisfaction 
6-z/-€^ 


whatever. 


/\ 


After my 1930 visit to Soviet Russia, in The Challenge of 
Russia , I devoted a long chapter to a plea for the diplomatic recognition 
of -the Soviet Union by the United States, from which these words are 
taken: Challenge 251 











Feeling the tenseness of the situation* I decided not to present the 
appeal which had been prepared and signed by the members of our party, 
pleading for religious, liberty in Russia^ ^ 
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After the 1937 trip to the Soviet Union, this is what I wrote down* 
Europe Today 35 

But earlier in the same report I had -written* 23 
A hundred times I have written down the truth, and more than a hundred 
times from the platform and pulpit have proclaimed that it is a sheer 
impossibility for me to be a oommmist, or a fellow traveler of communism. 
But I never felt that I must play the ostrich and bury ny head in the sands 
of ignorance concerning all things communistic, and it never seem right 
or helpful to breathe out bitterness and hatred toward 

bee**. 

the men in the Kremlin, For thirty years now I have $$$& a vigorous 

/ s 

and continuous effort to find out what they have been thinking and doing, 
and to share my convictions with all who would pay heed. Back in 1934 
I wrote* 

Pilgrimage 325 

It was on September 1, 1939, that Hitler sent his troops and 
air forces crashing into Poland, and thus began the war which wily 
God knows when it will corns to m end* A mere six weeks before that 
d^-, I was in Russia on ny fifteenth trip to that country, 

a 












As I reflect on tlie Unai visits of -the American Seminar to Russia 


in 1926 and evexy year from 1929 to 1939, I have a sense of amazement 

f* 

that we were allowed to seas® back regularly year after year. Every 

A 

member of the Seminar knew that he was free to speak his wind freely when 

he returned to' the United States, to -write as he saw fit. 

. , _ cl-*^ i-ku/ 

returned to criticise many ideas and practices 
found in the Soviet Union, Personally, I never felt any restraint in 
revealing my convictions about the situation there. If I tad been merely 
critical, if I e&f- just to find fault, there would have been little 

A 

value in putting forth the effort to make these many journeys. There¬ 
fore^ I grasped at any evidence of lessons to be learned by Americans, 
sought eagerly to see the good side wherever it could be found, and 
endeavored to present a balance account. The result is that the letters 
I sent home, the articles I wrote, -the chapters in ny books, the 


addressed I delivered all over the United States, -were filled with material 

iVi Ma Vvitffvt) 

shovdng economic gains^ advances in health, improvements in workers’ 


conditions, higher status women, strides in race relations, 
better recreational facilities, the spread of cultural advantages. 

Indeed, year after year, I was constantly under a fire of criticism, 
including rebukes from friends, for "distorting” and "exaggerating" 
these gainso As I go over the written record, and attempt to analyze 
ny feelings through the years, 1^ 
dispassionate, accurate and fair 0 From the clearer vision provided by 
hindsight, I can now see mistakes that I made, and am somewhat embarrassed 
by the some prophecies made. But I knew then, and I know now, that the 
mutual understanding of Americans and Russians is a matter of life and 
death, not only for these peoples, but for much of mankind. 


that honestly I tried to be 











Chapter 12 


STRIVING TO BUIID A NEW AMERICA 

When I retired from the Young Men’s Christian Association at the 

on January 27, 1931, 

age of sixty, I ms given a farewell banquet by friends in New York, 

Addresses were given by Alfred E, Marling, John R, Mott, and Raymond 

Robins, about the work I had been doing as an Association secretary since 

1896. Much hilarity ms engendered by the ohairman’s summary of ny 

traits of character. I was given a mark of 48 for modesty, for shrinking 

from giving my opinions* 70 for sense of humor, which I thought ms much 

ny degree of preoccupation* 

too low; companionableness from 78 to 100 depending upon xkExsasBdrdKxxx 

110 for cock»sureness, and 

±X f 88 for wisdom* but some marks were higher, 116 for nervejxjowt. 

I ms surrounded by old and dear friends, and the members of my 
family, and had caught the spirit of the festive occasion, but when I 
was presented to speak, I felt that I must give a frank statement atfout 
some of ny deep convictions and concerning ny work in the future* so I 
kexantx said* 

I think I could sum it all up in one word. p. 2 

I pointed out that this meant seven things for me: basic economio 
justice, justice and fellowship in race relations, clean politics, right 
international relations, the abolition of war, right relations between 
men and women, the rediscovery of the religion of Jesus and the gaining 
of spiritual dynamic. On the question of politics I said* 

P. 7 

And in conclusion I made this appeal* 
p 13 

My work of personal evangelism ms continued in the colleges, at 
youth gatherings, in the churches. I ms no less concerned than before 
to win men to Christ, an d * devoted ny energies to challenging individuals 
to give their total allegiance to him and to his cause. But I was equally 
fervent in ny plea to become consecrated workers in the task of Christianizing 
the social order. From the platform, in the pulpit, in acriticles and 
pamphlets and books, I brought a continuing indictment against the present 
social order, and challenged men to help build a Christian society,, The 
nature of my indictment may be revealed most compactly by printing the 
talkie of contents of Danger Zones of the Social Order, one of 


a steady stream pamphlets we published* 
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In ny pamphlet Religion and Social Justioe , a long section ms 
given to "The Teaching of Jesus 9 B from -which -these words are taken* 

29 

After examining various passages, I inquired* 

33 

Doom and Damn 73 With Reinhold Niebuhr, I wrote a pamphlet in 

1936 entitled Doom and Dawn , from which these passages are taken* 

Party 

I became so disillusioned with the Republican and the Democratic 

Party, and so convinced that the Socialist Party could not become in 

the United States the instrument of social change, that, along with 
Norman Thomas and 

aaayxother Socialists, I worked for a new political alignment which 
would bring labor and the liberal forces together in a single party. 
For this reason I was glad to be one of the sponsors of the League 
for Indpendent Political Action, under the leadership of John Dewey 
and Paul E, Douglas, 

An experience in Arkansas opened my eyes to the need of the 
sharecroppers in the South, 













Chapter 17 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

After nearly half a century of glorious married life, Maud 

Eddy went on before me to the other world, on August 1945. 

Since the homegoing of our son Arden and our daughter Margaret, 

she had lived more and more in the invisible world of the spirito 

During the last months of her earthly life she endured much physical 

pain. If a human soul was ever ready for heaven, and was eager to 

enter, it was Maud Eddy. Joyously had she followed Christ, valiantly 

had she done the will of God, and redemptively had she shared with 
was already 

many people. She at home in the world of the spirit, 

and was ready for her promotion. 

.1 was married to Miss Louise Gates, on April 27, 1946. She 
had served the Young Women’s Christian Association in Toledo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Montreal, and for seven years was General Secretary of 
the National Y. W. C. A. of Canada. In 1951 we moved our home to 
Jacksonville, Illinois, where she had grown up, and where her father 
had been president of MacMurrsy College. For a thile I taught 
courses in the two colleges of the community. This is a delightful 
place to live, with friendly neighbors and many cultural advantages. 

We enjjy our quiet life, with our beautfil boxer dog, Gretchen, and 
spend many hours with the great masters of music, on these wonderful 
new long-playing records. 

''I am not much given to living in the past, and I have never brooded 
over the future. Life this day is so exhilarating that it consumes me. 
But as 1 reach the end of this manuscript, I cannot refrain from sharing 
with you reflections of the years which have gone and anticipations 
of (fays to come, 

Sherwoods You will want to write a paragraph about your 
plans for next year and beyond 

r'~ 











